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Hiterature. 


A SUMMER NIGHT. 
BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


In the deserted moon-blanched street 
How lonely rings the echo of my feet? 
Those windows, which I gaze at, frown, 
Silent and white, unopening down, 
Repellent as the world :—but see! 

A break between the housetops shows 
The moon, and, lost behind her, fading dim 
Into the dewy, dark obscurity 
Down at the far horizon’s rim, 

Doth a whole tract of heaven disclose. 


And to my mind the thought 
Is on a sudden brought 
Of a past night, and a far different scene. 
Headlands stood out into the moon-lit deep 
As clearly as at noon; 
The spring-tide’s brimming flow 
Heav'd dazzlingly between ; 
Houses with long white sweep 
Girdled the glistening bay ; 
Behind, through the soft air, 
The blue haze-cradled mountains spread away. 
That night was far more fair ; 
But the same restless pacing to and fro, 
And the same vainly-throbbing heart was there, 
And the same bright calm moon. 


And the calm moonlight seems to say— 

Hast thou then still the old unquiet breast 
That neither deadens into rest, 
Nor ever feels the fiery glow 
That whirls the spirit from itself away, 
a ee ae™. 4 

Never ion ¢ possess’, 
And saver qgilte benumb’d by the world’s sway ?”"— 
And I, I know not if to pra 
Still to be what I am, and 


eld, and be 
Like all the other men I see. 


For most men in a brazen prison live, 
Where in the sun’s hot eye, 
With heads bent o’er their toil they languidly 
Their tives to some unmeaning taskwork give, 
Dreaming of nought beyond their prison wall. 
And as, year after year, 
Fresh products of their barren labour fall 
From their tired hands, and rest 
Never yet comes more near, 
Gloom settles slowly down over the breast, 
And while they try to stem 


The waves of mournful thought by which they are prest, 


Death in their prison reaches them 
Unfreed, having seen noth‘ng, still unblest. 


And the rest, a few 
Escape their prison, and depart 
On tbe wide Ocean of life anew. 
There the freed prisoner, where’er his heart 
Listeth, will sail ; 
Nor does he know how there prevail, 
Despotic on life’s sea, 
Trade-winds that cross it from eternity. 
Awhile he holds some false way, undebarr’d 
By thwarting signs, and braves 
The freshening winds and blackening waves. 
And then the tempest strikes him, and between 
The lightning bursts is seen 
Only a <a 
And the pale Master on the spar-strewn deck, 
With anguished face and flying hair 
Grasping the rudder hard, 
Still bent to make some port he knows not where, 
Still standing for some false impossible shore. 
And sterner comes the roar 
Of sea and wind, and through the deepening gloom 
Fainter and fainter wreck and helmsman loom 
And he too disappears, and comes no more. 
Is there no life, but these alone ? 
Madman or slave, must man be one? 


. 


Plainness and clearness without shadow of stain! 
Clearness divine ! 
Ye Heavens, whose pure dark regions have no sign 
Of languor, though so calm, and though so great, 
Are yet untroubled and unpassi : 
Who though so noble share in the world’s toil, 
And though so task’d keep free from dust and soil : 
I will not say that your mild deeps retain 
A tinge, it may be, of their eo 
Who have long’d deeply once, long’d in vain ; 
But I will rather say that ‘ou remain 
A world above man’s , to let him see 
How boundless might his soul’s horizon be. 
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How vast, yet of what clear transparency. 

How it were good to sink there, and breathe free. 
How fair a lot to fill 

Is left to each man still. 





“WHERE ARE HER FATHER’S BONES?” 


Under this title, a frolicsome writer has cleverly travestied the 
old style of romance writing.—Zd. Alb. 


CHAPTER I.—TREATS OF THE INTRODUCTION. 


’Twas a wild, dark night, ari the wind howled tempestu- 
ously round the ivied turrets. of the old Castle of Ghostenstein, 
and swept through the thick, gloomy forests of pine and fir, 
which encircled it, while the trees bent anc. rustled with a 
mighty sound as the wil blast came full upon them. 

wil not tell you where Ghostenstein is, or rather was, for 
I do not choose to be convicted of geographival errors, or of 
iguorance of the proper forms and customs appertaining to 
such and such countries, nor will I mention ‘ae exact season 
at which the occurrences I =m about to ielate toc! piace ; 
suffice it to say, that it was some pa:i of tne period in which 
the chivalry of nearly all European nations thought that true 
religion consisted in knocking infidels on the head, burning 
Jews, torturing heretics, and then praying that eternal destruc- 
tion might befall all who did not think preeisely as they did. 
Of course we know that storms in the old times were 
very shocking things, particularly near old castles ; but never 
was a storm more awful than the one of which I now write, 
and so thought Sir Alphonso Albert Ferdinand, Comte de St. 
Ernancourt, as he rode through the narrow forest path leading 
up towards the castle, ever and anon bending his brow till the 
dark purple plumes of his steel casque almost tickled his nose, 
in the vain hope that he might somewhat shield his person 
from the wild del of rain which the storm king shed 
around in such weird profusion. 

“ By Saint Derby of Epsom,” muttered the bewildered and 
half-drowned knight, “ this beats all the storms in Palestine, 
and if thou, my trusty Deerfoot, dost not soon bear me on thy 
gallant back to 7 haven of rest, I fear I shall be washed 
away; as it is,] shall not beseem me as a gallant knight 
should, when ushered in the presence of the fair and highly 
dowered Lady Amandamine, for I have brought back no 
changes of raiment with me from Palestine, and only one clean 
shirt. I am only now freed from the vows I have kept for 
two years past to live in the odour of sanctity, abjure washing, 
shaving, clean linen, and matrimony, and thus my wardrobe 
is in a very poor condition, and I did not reckon on this storm 
spoiling the few things that are. Ten thousand plagues on 

phraim Manasses, for not giving me that maroon velvet suit, 
which would have just done for me at this critical juncture. 
Ah! let me once get Amandamine and this castle for mine 
own, and I will pledge my word that the old scurvy rascal’s 
thumbs and toes shall well pay for his daring to doubt my 
knightly honour.” 

As he spoke the knight clenched his fists, and dug his spurs 
— renewed vigour into the bleeding sides of his jaded 
steed. 

While he is hurrying on towards the castle, we will leave 
him to obtain admittance there, while we etrate at once 
into the sanctum sanctorum of Ghostenstein, even into the 
buwer chamber of the Lady Amandamine de Valentin. 


CHAPTER IL—TREATS OF THE HEROINE. 

She sat moodily near a window locking out on the storm ; 
and her maidens finding their mistress disinclined for their 
society, and having, like all serving women of all times, a ner- 
vous horror of the lightning, had huddled together at the far- 
ther end of the apartment. 

Our heroine, of cowrse, was handsome, but now an expres- 
sion of deep sadness sate on her brow.” At times she muttered 
low, then sighed, and again whispered such words as these : 

“ Must I Senge be alone? Ah, Alphonso! I have not for- 
gotten thee, though two weary years have sped their course 
since I beheld thee last; and now, though Iam my own mis- 
tress, thy love is as impossible to me as ever. Oh, my father’s 
bones! my father’s bones! woe! woe!” 

And thus she wailed on, while the storm rattled round the 
castle’s turrets, and waved her long hair in the breeze, as, re- 
gardless of influenza, she bent her lovely form towards the 
open casement. 

She was here interrupted by her page who, bowing lew, in- 
formed her that a knight of noble mien craved the shelter of 
the castle for that night. 

“ Most willingly,” responded the lady. “Bid them prepare 
all in readiness for one ‘guest, and let the supper be served 
forthwith in the great hall: Did he tell thee his name and 


condition, 7 retty a 

“ No, my lady, the Knfete regretted having left his cardcase 
at home, but bade me up his gauntlet, saying that thou 
wouldst know to whom it belonged. 

She languidly on the gauntlet, and when she beheld 
engraved on it the device of two Turkey cocks rampant and 
a donkey couchant, the blessed truth broke on her mind, afid 
she started up, ecstatically exclaiming : 

“’Tis he, my Alphonso! oh,joy! joy! Here Beatrice, Mary, 
Elfieda, all of ye, haste hither, bring me my gayest robe, and 
deck me as for a festival.” 

All traces of sorrow fled from her 
= she was once more the bright, the 5) Amanda. 
mine. 


Shall I describe their meeting? No, there is thi 


countenance, 





“ Because of your fa—ther’s bones!” exclaimed the almost 
petrified knight. “ Father Eustace, is that delicate mind 
yore | on the throne of reason? Is my beloved one des- 
traught ?” 

The priest shook his grey head, and replied, “ Alas! Sir 
Knight, she has good cause for all her sorrow.” 

“Yes,” shrieked our heroine, “I have, 1 have. My father’s 
bones—my father’s—” 

But here her feelings overpowered her, and she sank on the 
ground in strong convulsions. In vain the distracted lover 
bent over her; in vain the priest sprinkled water on her pure, 
pale brow. At last they summoned the maidens, and she was 
carried from the hall, leaving the knight alone, and in a most 
uncomfortable frame of snind. 

Soon, however, they brought word to him that the Lady A. 
was better, and prayed that the noble Comte de St. Ernan- 
court would be easy about her, as she was almost recovered. 
Hubert, the old seneschal, who brought this message, asked if 
he might show him to his room. 

“ Yes—no, I would fain see Father Eustace,” said St. Er- 


, uancourt, who was naturally anxious to find out the mystery. 


“ You cannot see him to-night,” replied the old man, “ his 
reverence has just been summoned to attend the dying bed 
of one of my lady’s vassals, and will not be at home till the 
morn, 

“ Lead the way then,” growled the comte ; but when arrived 
in his room his curiosity overcame his dignity, and he 
asked, “ Hubert, what is the matter—what is all this mys- 
tery ?” 

v Aek me not, my lord count,” replied Hubert in alow, 
agonised tone; “1 would fain neither speak nor even think 
of aught that happens here, my attachment to my young lady 
alone inducing me to stay in this—” But feeling that he had 
already said too much, he tried to leave the apartment. 

“ Stay, old man ; tell me more!” 

“I will not,” firmly replied the old retainer. 
heaven, Sir Knight, that you may rest in peace, and wish you 
a good-night.”. Then shaking his head ominously, Hubert 
left the room, muttering, but so as the knight heard him, 
“Don’t he wish he may get it.” 


“ I pray 


CHAPTER IIl.—TREATS OF THE KNIGHT. 


“ Unpleasant this,—very,” thought the knight, when left to 
himself. “I expected opposition from the baron himself, but, 
somehow or other, when dead, he seems a far more formida- 
ble antagonist. t does it all mean? Is Amandamine al- 
ways going to have these hysterical fits? ifso J shall have a 
jolly life of it. That old dotard, too, seemed even to hint at 
my night's rest being disturbed, and did not even design to 
ony wees by.” 

he knight proceeded to take a minute survey of his apart- 
ment, looked under the bed, peeped into the old oaken presses, 
robed with his ae bits of the old tapestry which 
ooked suggestive of ed doors, and finally opened the 
casement and looked out on the night. It was a gloomy pros- 
pect, and almost ing at first: the window hung over a 
sheer precipice which went deep {down some three or four 
hundred feet to the banks of the river beneath, so that even 
when the moon shone brightest you could scarce penetrate the 
black darkness beneath. 

“ Hum,” muttered the knight, “nd foe can assail me 
from without, and within I will take care to make all secure.” 

He closed the lattice, securely fastened and barricaded the 
doors, and slowly uncased himself from his heavy armour, his 
Mapes garments having been so saturated with the heavy 

, that he had been compelled to sit down to supper with- 
out putting on the dress-coat of the period. By the way, what 
a nuisance dressing and wi must have been in the 
good old days; instead of slipping off a Lincoln and Ben- 
nett (London hatters) at a moment's notice, it took a gentle- 
man an to doff his steel “tile,” and heaven knows how 
long for his other clothes. 

ur poor ot ones and panted, when at last he was 
emanci from heavy attire, and then he addressed 
himself to his devotions, which were soon accomplished, for 
he did but take from his neck a en chain, to which was 
suspended a small bag embroid: by the fair hands of Aman- 
damine herself in former happy days, and which contained 
the pickled tip of St. Alphonso’s nose. Then muttering a few 

rayers to this holy relic, he put out his light and jumped into 

The expiring fire flickered and glanced most 
bly, bringing out all sorts of queer shapes in the faded tapes- 
try and ou the blood-red hangings of the ancient—and truth 
to tell—stugfy bed. For long he could not sleep, and lay listen- 
ing to the storm which with greater fury than ever. It 
was an awful night,—the uent of wind and the loud 
peals of thunder, while the vivid of lightning, which, 
as the fire died down, played incessantly around the chamber, 
threw a lurid glare on all the surroun objects, and served 
to make the after darkness more terrific,—the awful silence 
being, perchance, succeeded by the noise as of cataracts of 
mae parting eget Ge walls, and then again the thunder, 
so on. 

The knight was very weary, and at last, despite the noise, 
was beginning to feel drowsy, when—lo ! a sound—quite dis- 
tinct from all the other sounds—made itself heard ; it was three 
distinct blows on the casement. 

tis bet 8 bid fapping ‘his wings against the latioe,” he 

“Tis but a bi i is wi .” he 
“Te cataaiieae f the solemn pauses of th t 

ut n, t one of the solemn of the tempest, 
were heard the three knocks, and then a groan. The knight 





sacred in such things for me to tell, or for you to hear. All 
was “love! joy! rapture! bliss! &., &c.,” and the young 
le were most uncommonly tender. 

Old Father Eustace, who enacted the part of guardian to 
the youthful heiress, felt his old eyes water with tears of sym- 
pathy as he gazed on their happiness. At last they sat down 
to supper, a most cosylittle party. 

Alphonso (enchanted to hear the seneschal on enter- 
ing the castle that the-Baron de Valentin, who had always 
ee eon ago, so that now all obsta- 
cles seemed cleared from his ) was playing the agreeable 
to the best of his abilities, and being des very hungry, he 
ae exceedingly busy in disposing of the good things before 


m. 
Having finished the first plateful, he turned to the priest, 
Saying: 
U Reverend father, I will trouble you for a little more of that 
pasty—there were nothing but bones—” 
Here he was interrupted by a groan from Amandamine, 
who sank back in herchair. ~ 
- love, my fair one, what is it?” asked the knight, 
“I forgot, | forgot!” she. “ My father’s bones. Oh, 
Alphonso, I can never be e.”” 
“Why not, my adored one.” 
“ Because—because,” sobbed the maiden, “ because of my 





| father’s bones,” 








g din concert, and you need not laugh at him for so do- 
ing. I doubt if any one of my readers would much relish 
heari ane anand © each o Sane, 088 Sn oat. 6 pines, more 
ly as our poor hero had fully ascertained the fact that 

nothing human could touch that window from without. 

“Oh! I do hope it is a bird,” he muttered once. 

The knocks were now renewed, not three only, but a per- 
fect torrent of blows, and at last a voice wailed forth : 

“Let mein. Let me in.” 

“ I—I—daren’t,” gasped the count, now fairly covering his 
head with the sheet. 

“ You must.” 


“T shan’t.” 

“Very well then,” said the Voice. “I wanted to come in 
peaceably, and have no row, but it is all your fault, so here 

oes.” 


Then came a tremendous crash, the shutters were forced in- 


| wards, and by the electric glare of the lightning, bie night be- 
e88. 


held a figure leaping in, and then all was 


CHAPTER IV.—TREATS OF THE GHOST. 
“ Look at me,” said the Voice. 





“T can’t see you, it is so dark,” replied AJphonso, with a qua- 
vering voice. 
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“Very well, I will soon amend that,” and in a trice, the light 
as of a burning torch was diffused through the room. : 

The figure had but seized one of the pine logs, and rubbing 
it slightly with his forefinger, it had instantly ignited, and now 
burned with a sulphurous smell. 

“ Now, look at me.” : 

St. Ernancourt slowly raised his head, and almost shrieked 
at the spectacle before him. It was that of a tall, gaunt 
figure, on which hung loosely sundry garments of knightly ar- 
mour in a very f 
the grave, the long tangled locks hanging round it, but the 
worst of all was the fierce glance of despair which gleamed 
from his dark eyes. 

St. Ernancourt gazed with horror on that face and form, 
and as he looked the recollection flashed on him that he had 
seen those stern lineaments before, and starting up, he ex- 
claimed : 

“The Baron de Valentin !” 

“Yes,” replied the Spectre. “I was the Baron when on 
earth, and now I am worse than nobody. Listen to me Al- 
phonso Albert Ferdinand, Comte de.St. Ernancourt. I al- 
ways opposed your union with my daughter on account of the 
ancient feud with your father’s house, but now I will with- 
} ap all opposition to your alliance, if you will do something 

or me.” 

“ Say on,” stammered the knight, as well as his terror would 

rmit him, “ anything consistent with my knightly honour, 

will do for her sake.” 

“Give me my bones,” said the Spectre. 

“ Your bones,” said the knight. “I never had them; be- 
sides, you are in them now.” 

“No, Lam not,” replied the defunct baron, while the ghost 
of a smile flitted across his face. “They lent me these down 
below, but they don’t fit at all comfo: 4 1 will tell you all 
about it; and, it you please, will take a chair, 


killed five hundred Turks, roasted sixteen Jews, and 
15,000lbs. of the best wax candles to the Convent of St. 


Joseph, which is close by, our Reverend Father, the Pope, sent | an 
me a letter promising me only a month's detention in purga- 


tory. Soon after that I died of drinki 


their fleshly garments, and then repairin 
low, they present themselves to the “ Ol 


only spirits can’t fo: 


either by sleep or fainting, is one of the greatest tortures of 
P A. A “Weary of aay antiens search, I at last returned to 
the infernal ons, and sought and obtained an interview 


with One Il wi 
talk of him he is sure to appear.” 


(Here a faint chuckle came from the corner ; but neither the | p 
Knight nor the Ghost heard it, so the Spectre went on with 


his sto’ 


ness, so inost wrongfully I have been kept be 
twelvemonth, and I see no prospect 
are found. I assure you,” said the § 


whimper, “I am very much to be pitied; you have no 


what unpleasant company I have to keep, and what a painful 
life it is. The only — I am allowed to drink is Hau de 
Bri not nice. One privilege the dev—, he, I 
mean, allows me, is every now and then to revisit my former 
Of course, the first use 
I made of this liberty was to visit my daughter, who, I am 
sorry to say, has been subject to hysterics ever since; but she 
and has promised never to marry till 
my bones are found. 1 knew in this lay my only Pigg tend I 

eter- 


rimstone, and it is 
haunts in this borrowed set of bones. 


has behaved very well 


remembered how you loved her, and the castle. 
mined to pay you this visit as soon as possible.” 


“What am I to do?” said the-unhappy knight. “I would 
wy help you, but I don’t know anything about your 
nes. 


“ But I do,” said a voice at his elbow, and turning his head 


the count beheld the—don’t start gentle readers—beheld the | Orbis;” has the “ Orbis” lapsed into savagery, leaving the 
black gentleman in propria persond, horns, and tail and all.” | walls of the “ Urbs” to do battle with its wild men? 
The Ghost stormed in a perfect rage of passion. “You old| My occupation soon afterwards placed me in a condition 


rascal! you villain!” thundered he; “ so you have been cheat 
ing me all this time.” 
“Of course I have,” 


h 





to cheat you all. 


includes giving your daughter to 
vided he will grant me one little 
“ Name it,” said the Ghost. 


is young gentleman, pro 
thing.” . 


“Tis but a little thing,” said Old Nick; “ on granting it the 
knight shall have all earthly blessings, and you the spiritual 


ones you covet.” 
“ What is it?” asked the knight. 


“Promise to come and stay with me, at my Chateau d’En- 
fers as soon as you are defunct, and bring your fair lady with 
(The fiend 
is own wit.) “Here, sign this paper, just one 


you; I will 
chuckled at 
scratch of the pen, and all shall be ds you wish.” 


ve you both a warm reception.” 


“Oh, Alphonso, please do it,” said the Ghost, who I am 
sorry to say followed the plan he had always adopted, and 


only thought of No. I. 


reeable than the ringi ing ; &nd the delicious perfume 
“No, by my knightly honour” No, by all my hopes of of the wild mint which nt my as I walked, made me soon 


heaven !” swore the knight. , 


“Very well,” replied the Old Gentleman, “I have plenty to 
do down below, and so must % £0 but you will think better of 
l again, at this hour to-morrow, 

and get your final answer. Come along, Old Bones,” said be, 
scoffingly, to the baron; “I can’t part with you yet,” and 


it by to-morrow, so I must 


n 
gined than described. 


CHAPTER V.—TREATS OF THE BLACK GENTLEMAN. 


The Demon was quite correct when he stated that he was 
exceedingly occupied just then. He was so much so, that he 
quite forgot his little —. —_ the rr oy till within 
" one of the minor imps 
commissioned knight to sign the do- 
cument, impressing on him to be sure not to reveal the secret 


ten minutes of the hour, when 


to him, he him to get 


of the bones 4 the paper was signed. He added: 


condition ; the face was of the hue of 


, for Lam rather 
tired. You must know, that in consequence of my having 
ven 


, a3 you know, and | to go off. 
my spirit went below, and endured, as patiently as it could, all 
the dé of my situation. Being a good Catholic, and 
conversant with our faith, you are doubtless aware that it is 
the custom of,ll suffering souls at the end of their purgatorial 
penance to return to their burial-place, clothe themselves in 
to the regions be- 
Gentleman,” who 
sets them at liberty if their credentials prove to be correct. 
At the end of my month I flew eagerly to our family vault, 
and lifted the lid of my coffin. To my horror I perceived it 
was empty, and I vainly searched the church and churchyard. 
I could not find my body anywhere. 1 should have fainted, 
themselves, even in that way. I can 
assure you, Sir Knight, that the impossibility of oblivion, 


id rather not mention, for they say when you 


“I wal im that I could find neither my body nor the Pope’s 
letter which was buried with me, but assured him over and 
over again that I spoke the truth, and begged him to let me 
as my month was up. He either did not, or would not be-| you have had 

e me; in fact, was not at all pez A about the busi- 
ow now quite a 

release till my bones 
tre, he agp | to 
dea 


mned the demon; “it is my sole 
and p However, I mean to 
be kind for once, and will even give you your bones, which 


seizin him by the throat, the Demon and his prestige va- 
ished, leaving the knight in a state of mind more easily ima- 


“ 


ae ~ is such a foolish young fellow, you wont have much 
ble.” 
The little Lm ¢ put on his neatest brimstone suit, and set off 
}on his upward journey. His master ought to have remem- 
| bered “that there is nobody like oneself at one’s own wed- 
ding ;” he would have reconnoitered before he entered the 
knight’s a) ent; the imp, au contraire, who had only been 
500 years in his employ, at once skipped into the room, and at 
once found out his mistake. The room was blazing with six wax 
candles, and at the farther end stood the knight, but not alone, 
for there were Father Eustace, the Abbot, and twenty monks of 
the Convent of St. Joseph, in all their priestly vestments, with 
four-and-thirty choristers all “clad in clean linen stoles,” and 
all waving their censers to and fro. In front of this ecclesias- 
tical array were at least one hundred gallons of holy water, in 
golden and silver vessels, while above them were suspended 
sundry holy relics, above all, the famous ae of St. Ur- 
sulus, containing a hair of bis sacred eyebrow, and a paring of 
the nail of his sanctified great toe. No wonder the little fiend 
stood aghast, and though he strove to rush away, fell spell- 
bound.’ 
“T am very cold,” he shivered, “ please let me go.” 
“You shall be colder presently, little devil,” said the 
a “if you don’t immediately tell us where ure the baron’s 
nes.” 


“If the knight will sign this document, I will tell you at 
once,” stammered the imp. 

Not a word did the abbot say in reply, but he beckoned to 
the choristers, who with one accord raised the silver vessels, 
and showered at least twenty gallons of holy water on the 
poor little wretch. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, please don’t—it hurts me so, and makes 
me so cold, and I am not accustomed to be cold. I'll tell any- 
thing, anything,” the little devil gasped forth. ‘“ It was re- 
puted that valuable jewels were buried with the baron, so two 
robbers, inspired by my master, determined to dig up the 
body; but while they were examining it outside the church, 
they heard noises, and escaped with the body into the forest, 
d—but I dare not tell, I shall catch it from him,” said 
the imp, gaining courage as the effects of the eau bénite began 


“ Repeat the dose,” said the abbot, and in at least forty 
gallons were cast on the miserable little fiend, who, almost be- 
side himself, sobbed forth, “ They buried the baron beneath 
the largest oak in the forest. May I go now?” 

“You may,” said the priest, and the poor little fiend gladly 
be ed, though only, I fear, to get into very hot water 

ow. 

The whole of the saintly company repaired forthwith to the 
forest accompanied by the Lady Amandamine, and there be- 
neath the oak tree lay the skeleton form of the baron, and 
clenched in his bony right hand was the Pope's letter. As 
soon as the body was interred another figure was added to the 
group. It was the Ghost, who could scarce contain his joy at 
-— his own bones - 

“ Bless you, my children,” croaked he, turning to the young 
couple. “ May you be very happy.” 

“Shall we o see you om. sir,” asked his daughter, 
who, however she might have esteemed her father while liv- 
ing, certainly did not wish to see much more of him under the 


“ No, my dear,”’ replied the baron, “I shan’t come on earth 
again; and though I confess I should have liked to have 
quaffed at least one goblet to yours and Alphonso’s health, I 
must give it up; 1 have now no reason for complaint, and am 
very well content, and much obliged to you all for the trouble 


So saying the baron took up his bones, made a very polite 
bow to the whole company, and disa from the scene. 
And I, the author of this, cannot do better than follow the 
spectre’s example, as I have finished my story, and have 
nothing more to say. 

—_—_—~>—_—_—_— 


NOMADS OF THE CAMPAGNA. 


“ We are toiling to civilise the barbarians of the far-off is- 
lands,—let us not forget the barbarians outside the Porta 
Pia.” Thus spoke a Roman Cardinal, one day in my bearing, 
to some persons whom he desired to encourage in a work un- 
dertaken by them for the benefit of the rural population of the 
Campagna. “The barbarians outside the Porta Pia!” thought 
I, in surprise. Has time retreated some cycles, and are At- 
tila’s hordes once more at the gates of Rome? The whole 
world was once either Roman or barbarian; has the Roman 
world so shrunk up that it can fit within the compass of the 
seven-hilled city? When did the pomerium become the limit 
,| of civilization? Rome once held the sovereignty “ Urbis et 


-| to see these barbarians and to know them. What my per- 
sonal contact with them has taught me concerning them, 

| manners and their customs, I will now lay beiore the 

reader. 
ype v by 74 ome oy Re the equine, of Rome, 

-\ an ially if he enters the Eternal City m Viterbo, ne- 
oe em 





ep of the Campagna. 8 ng around in a circuit 
of many miles, they encircle the old walls with a zone of green. 
This zone bursts here and there into irregular mounds, which 
in places almost rise up into the dignity of hills. It looks like 
an angry sea, tossed and beaten by a storm into shapeless 
waves, and then suddenly, with all its fantastic heavings, 
turned into earth and carpeted with green sward. It was ina 
little valley opening out between two of these hills that, for 
the first time, I met with one of the barbarians to whom I 
have alluded. I had left the road, with its stones and dust, 
and found reason to congratulate myself onthe change. The 
hard blocks of basalt that formed its pavement were far less 





forget the blinding dust from which I had suffered so much. 
Turning short round the spur of the mount, I suddenly found 
myself transfixed by a pair of sharp, keen, giitering eyes. I 
knew, of course, that 1 was face to face with their owner, but 
the eyes searched me as it were of themselves, in such a pene- 
trating, cold-blooded way, that for a moment I never ht 
of him to whom they belonged. When I did examine him, 
with a rapid flash of reflection that we were alone in the midst 
of a solitude, I was a little startled and alarmed. He stood 
erect orslightly bent, with his arms crossed upon his breast, 
and resting on a forked stick, one end of which was driven a 
few inches into the turf. .He wore the conical hat usually 
worn by the Italian peasants, from under which fell his long 
hair, casting shadows on his neck and shoulders. His limbs 
were protected by a com, invention. The 
and fvot were first sw in linen, which did duty for stock- 
ings, and then the foot was laid u a sole of thick un- 


preserves for some time an unpleasant recollection of 





slender things of the same material. The thongs were then 
brought round the foot and leg, crossing and ee each 
other in a rude sort of network, until they were at length 
made fast at the knee. Coarse breeches and asheep-skin coat, 
over which, bugle-fashion, hung a gourd for holding water, 
completed his attire. The coat, however, was not made in 
accordance with the rules laid down for such garments in the 


old song. The fleshy side of the sh in was in, not out, 
4 he woolly side was out, not in. flock of sheep close at 
pand, w 


by a dog, told me that I had before me one of 
the Pecoraj, or sheph the Campagna. Curious to learn 
what kind of life was led by this class of men, so completely 
shut out from the world, I visited them more than once. That 
life I found to ‘be quiet, tranquil, simple, and not unhappy. 
They are certainly not such shepherds as —— from plays 
to have lived in Arcadia, and I found but few among them 
who could claim a likeness to Corydon or to Alexis. But 
plain, homely, practical virtues I did find among them; and 
qualities for which I had never given them credit. I do not 
pretend to give here a complete sketch of their character and 
manners. | aim only at a faithful account of my own expe- 
rience among them. 
When October has come round, and the grapes and olives 
have been gathered in, there is a general stir in the hamlets on 
the mountains of the Abruzzi and the Neapolitan highlands. 
The fierce heat is now over, and the poisonous malaria of the 
= is yielding to the fresh autumn breezes. It is time to 
ring the flocks to the valleys and low-lying pastures, where 
they may roam undistu until the month of May drives 
them back to the hills. The note of preparation is sounded 
among the shepherd families, and after a few days of prepara- 
tion all is made ready for the journey. It cannot, however, be 
said that they leave their household gods behind them, for the 
simple reason that they carry their household along with them. 
First in the = come the sheep, for whose benefit the 
entire march has been undertaken, guarded by dogs, whose 
names “ Fidele,” “ Pecorone,” and such like, sufficiently indi- 
cate their qualities and functions. Then the men, each after 
his = - ; The ro a ge ee 4 with the 
utensils and little necessary domestic property, bring up the 
rear. We may be certain that they have classed under the 
latter head of necessary articles, huge necklaces, each bead of 
which is as large as a pigeon’s egg, heavy pendants for the 
ears, and flaming red and green gowns, to make a brave show 
on Sundays and festivals. In this order they leave the sloping 
streets of the village, and wind along the mountain roads, now 
hidden in @ chestnut forest, now emerging from its shady 
depths, now resting near some rustic chapel, where the women 
arrange the wild flowers they have gathered on the way. At 
length they arrive ai the appoin pastures ; the sheep are 
turned out, and in a short time the whole plain is dotted with 
their white fleeces. The shepherds then put up their huts; 
some building in soli places, others sociably near each 
other. Thus settled for the season, they move about in search 
of new pastures when the wants of the flocks render such a 
step necessary. For a circuit of about six miles round Rome, 
the vast expanse of meadow is inhabited for six or eight months 
of the year by this nomadic population. 

The man with whom I had fallen in belonged to a numerous 
community, composed for the most part of Neapolitans froma 
district in the Abruzzi Ulteriori, north of the town of Rieti, 
and not far east of Terni. About two hundred of his com- 
rades were employed in the pasturages near the place where 
we stood. A simple organisation rendered the government ot 
this large body of men a very easy task. They were divided 
into four sets, each set consisting of fifty men, and commanded 
by a corporal called by way of distinction “il padrone,” the 
master. 

Although nomadic in every sense of the word, this shepherd 
community was almost entirely free from the disselving influ- 
ences such a life is naturally e to create. They brought 
with them from their mountains not only the spirit and tradi- 
tions of hamlet life, but also that life itself. Each household 
remaining entirely, or almost entirely, the same in its members 
as when under its roof-tree, preserved towards its neighbours 
the same relations that bound them when at home together. 
It was a village without the cottages; it was rustic life with- 
out the cultivation of land. The poet who would write for 
them, should sing to them both Bucolics and Georgics; the 
former for their wanderings in the plains, the latter for the 
season of their abode on the hills. They might be taken fors 
small Jewish community of old, what time each seventh year 
brought rest from the labours of the fields, and blunted the 
edge of the pruner’s knife. Yet, in them no traces were visi- 
ble of that thorough idleness which we have been taught to 
believe natural to the Italian peasant. Bravely and unrepio- 
ingly did they endure much hardship while tending their 
herds. A simple occurrence served to make me acquainted 
with the manner in which, after the day’s work, they spent 
the evening hours. One day as I conversed with one of the 

ouths of the party, he happened to let fall close to my feet & 

ew small books. Gurprised not a little at the love of reading 
to which the books bore witness, and wondering that he was 
even able to read at all, I inquired what they were. “ Only 
some nonsense,” was the réply. They were a collection of 
ballads of adventure, such as still delight the Trasteverini in 
the popular drama of “ Meo Patacca.”” He had learned to 
read from one of his fellow shepherds, who in his apr 
days had attended a school specially founded for boys of his 
station. The education thus received was liberally bestowed 
by him in turn on his companions. Every evening at sunset, 
surrounded by a p of boys, this excellent man held § 
reading school. Never was the task of teaching more gener- 
ously undertaken ; never cid scholars apply with more ardour 
to learn. Nor was this the only school. At the same hour 
the fathers of families gathered their little ones around them, 
and with touching and tender solicitude spent hours in teech- 
ing them to pray and to recite the catechism. What a picture! 
the sunset spreading over sky and prairie-like pasture 
Hues that have words, and speak to you of heaven, 


and bathing in t the poor huts with their rustic groups; 
the young busied in learning to read, the old bending lovingly 
over their little ones, whose infant lips lisped after them 8 
prayer to their Father above ! 2 

Among the children thus trained I noticed one chubby, 
large-headed fellow, whose very history was a practical com- 
men on the moral i Lay He had been left 
an some before, but had found a father and § 
mother in every old in the community. He was # 
home with all, and although he was attached to one family in 
\a cular manner, he was nevertheless equally the favourite 
| of the rest. If the bread of can ever be eaten with- 





strangers - 
| out that bitterness which the great Italian poet has ascribed 
to it, surely love had sweetened its salt for the shepherd or 


phan-boy. 
Their’ notions of geography were very limited indeed. Of 
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central point of the 


held, that the entire world is a 
of the pasture lands in which they themselves 


wore a crown, and was called Emperor or King. 


As one farm bordered another, so did one realm touch its 
neighbour, like so many pieces of variegated cloth in a patch- 
work quilt. Nor were they by any means clear in their views 
as to the order in which the various countries came. This one 
thing, however, they knew full well, that in all the world 


there was nothing to equal Rome. 


It would be an unprofitable task to endeavour to trace in 


the shepherds of Virgil’s Eclogues the types of those shep- 
herds whom I have been describing. 
to the fastidious, the rules of art vigorously exclude from pas- 
toral poetry many details which occur every day in pastoral 
life. But even when allowance is made for the enormous dif- 
ference between the ideal and the real, in every case, the Ital- 
ian pastoral life as described by the great Roman poet is mar- 
vellously unlike what we find near Rome in our own day. 
With regard to it, the whole cast of imagery which he em- 
ploys is completely out of place. Nomodern shepherd would 
dream of doing the things his predecessors did, or of using the 
language ow used. ho, in a spot where a tree is hardly to 
be seen, would speak of Tityrus as reclining under the shade 
of a spreading beech? Which of them would t pear-trees 
and vines where all vegetation droops? And it is quite im- 
possible that any one of them could think of seeking the cool 
shade by the side of the sacred fountains, in the hope of being 
lulled to sleep by the buzzing of Hybleean bees. 





RAILWAY COMPANIONS. 

* * To walk on a railway platform down a line of car- 
riages about to start, with a Bradshaw in your hand, and a 
travelling-cap on your head, is to receive a broadside of in- 
dignant and repelling glances. The truth of this will, I am 
sure, be admitted by everybody; my own personal appear- 
ance is engaging in a very exceptional degree, and therefore 
what I have experienced myself must have undergone in 
& more aggravated form by most people. For this reason, 
among others, I prefer to arrive early at a railway station, so 
that I may establish myself in the post of vantage, as first- 
comer, and survey my fellow-creatures with the air, I do not 
say of an enemy well intrenched,dut of a superior, and with 
an expression, if not of hauteur, of condescension. I was 
therefore annoyed enough to find myself rather late last Sa- 
turday at London Bridge, and the train without a single empty 
carriage. Receiving, therefore (and I flatter myself return- 
ing), looks of hatred and defiance, I walked hastily along the 
platform, glancing into all the windows for the least crowded 
compartment, and presently selected one which had only two 
passengers, neither of whom, strange to say, surveyed me with 
the customary scorn. 

The one was a young divine, with an expression that would 
have been eminently “ gentlemanlike” if it had not been so 
effeminate as to be almost ladylike; the other looked like a 
military man (as, indeed, he turned out to be), but had rather 
a peculiar air of oppression and melancholy. These two did 
not seem to be acquainted with one another, nor, as I have 
said, had they even made the usual league together against 
the invaders of their privacy. While I had myself been look- 
ing out for a seat, I had o ed another man employed in 
the same search, who seemed to be less easily satisfied: not 
till the bell rang and the train began to move, did this gentle- 
man make up his mind as to what he would travel in, 
when he evinced a tardy discernment in making choice of 


ours. Even then he threw such a suspicious glance around | al 


him, as one escaping from his creditors might cast at three 
possible bailiffs, and cowered into a corner of the 
as though he had only purchased the right to half a seat. 

My journey did not promise very pleasantly, for, like the 
Great Lexicographer, lam fond of talk, and it did not seem 
probable that I should get it. The officer was silent, the di- 
vine was shy, and the last comer gave a terrified start when- 
ever he was addressed. A trifling circumstance, however, gave 
an impetus to conversation. At the first station we stopped 
at, the officer bought a sixpenny newspaper, and having no 
silver, gave the 7 half a sovereign, who hurried away to 
procure change. considerable time elapsed, the whistle 
sounded, and we began slowly to move away. Just as we 
cleared the very end of the platform, however, the lad ap- 
peared panting at the window with the nine-and-sixpence. 
“You have been fortunate, sir,” remarked I smiling; “I had 
begun to fear that you woulu lose yourmoney. Your patience 
under the circumstances testified to your better opinion of hu- 
man nature.” 

“Human nature is much vilified,” returned the officer 
gravely ; “if we knew it better, we should live more happily 
with our fellow-creatures. As itis, however, we are in reality 
less suspicious of them than we pretend to be. Not only is 
Honesty the rule, and Roguery the exception in the world, but 
there is amuch greater amount of confidence between man 
and man than is generally acknowledged.” 

“I have beard the same sentiment corroborated,” observed 
I, “from the lips of a great philosopher.” 

“T have had it confirmed in my own person,” replied the 
officer sighing; “ I have experienced an act of trustful kind- 
pon from a stranger which will embitter my life to my dying 

lay.” 

This curious statement was delivered in a tone of such me- 
lancholy depth that even the shy youn, Suge ventured 
to glance with astonishment at the 5 er, and the gentleman 
in the corner protruded his head cautiously from his cloak 
collar, like a tortoise from its shell, in order to listen for 
more. 

“Sir.” said I, “if the matter to which you allude demands 
no secrecy, the narration—I think I may speak for these 
two gentlemen—would interest us very much. Pray tell us 
it.” 


, 


“Tt is but a short story,” said the officer, “and I will gladly 
narrate it, not only to oblige you, because the more people who 
hear it, the less improbable is the chance of getting my mis- 
fortune remedied. You must know, then, that until the last 
four years 1 was by no means the sombre and person 
Inow appear. I was sprightly and vivacious, and even in the 
company of strangers accustomed to converse without the least 
feserve. A morbid desire to establish myself in the Se 
ion of everybody impelled me perhaps too much to ity, 
and my having given way to this may go far, alas! to con- 
Vince a certain individual I am indeed the villain which 
> Pen otherwise have = 8 — me to be. he 

nd my pocket picked upon leaving a railway carriage,” 
served the officer with energy, “my suspicions naturally fix 
themselves on the stranger who has manifested the greatest 
desire to be my friend.” 

The young divine here flushed all over, like a western cloud 


of the universe. The doctrine 
concerning the countries of the earth that seemed to prevail 
reproduction on a id scale 
ved. The 
world was but a more extensive Campagna, the different coun- 
tries were but larger farms, belonging to a proprietor who 


Fearful of giving offence 


at sunset, and cast down his eyes as though he had been him- 
self accused of petty oy while the man in the cloak fum- 
bled at the window, with the intention, as it really seemed, of 
getting at the door-handle and jumping out. 

“IT was once travelling on this very line,” resumed the officer 
more calmly, after a little pause, “ from the town in which I 
chanced to be quartered, to London ; and singularly enough 
the conversation of my fellow-passengers turned, as it has 
done to-day, upon mutual confidence between man and man. 
It commenced, I think, with some observations of two mercan- 
tile gentlemen upon the credit system, but eventually resolved 
itself into: What should be done or not done in the case of a 
stranger asking to borrow money of any oneof us. We laughed 
a good deal at various circumstances and contingencies which 
the question suggested, and got to be very friendly. My com- 
panions all ge at various stations, except myself and the 
gentleman with whom I had been chiefly conversing. As we 
were nearing the Terminus, observing me, I suppose, to search 
my pockets and suddenly change colour, he inquired: What 
was the matter, and if I had lost my railway ticket. 

“*No, said I,*I have got my ticket, nor have I actually 
lost anything; but I just find out that I have left my purse 
locked up in the desk in A quarters, and have therefore come 
away with only a few shillings in my pocket.’ 

“*Can I be of any service to you” inquired my companion, 
drawing out his own porie-monnaie. 

“*Thank you very much,’ returned I, laughing, ‘for the 
roof of that confidence we were s ing about; but although 
am going to a hotel, and it might have been so far inconve- 
nient, I have a banker in London.’ 

“* But the bank will be closed by this time,’ urged the gen- 
tleman ; ‘ you had better take a sovereign or two! 

“*Nay,’ said I; ‘in that case, I will take a five-pound note 
at once, which can be more easily transmitted by post. This 
is, however, a practical test of your benevolent principles, 
which you could scarcely have anticipated to occur 80 soon. 
A total stranger ——’ 

“* My dear sir, interrupted he with warmth, ‘ pray do not 
mention it. There is no credit to me in the matter, for it is 
easy to see that you are an officer and a gentleman.’ 

“Then he purposely changed the conversation with a deli- 
cacy which I have since never ceased to regret; for what with 
talking and laughing, I forgot all about the loan till the train 
stopped, and we went together to look for our luggage, and in 
the crowd we were separated without ever wishing each other 
good-bye, or remembering to exchange our names and ad- 

I don’t know whither to send the money, or how I 
shall ever repay him; while he, I have no doubt, concludes 
that he has met with a clever scoundrel, who did him out of a 
five-pound note. Since that unfortunate hour, I have never 
passed a happy day, and a journey by railway always makes 
we ——_ melancholy. I feel that my honour is tarnished, 
and that in the eyes of an honest man I am become a swindler. 
I have advertised again and again, to three times the value of 
the loan, withont result, and while I trust you will make the 
circumstance known to as many people as ible, 1 have 
very little hope that the man I have unwittingly wronged will 
ever be put in ape es of the truth.” 

“My dear sir,” exclaimed the clergyman with unexpected 

boldness, “I feel ay) new deeply. I remember that in the fa- 
mous novel ‘ Oliver Twist,’ there is no situation more painful 
than when he is carried away by Sikes with Mr. Brownlow’s 
books in his possession, so that that benevolent gentleman’s 
faith in him is shaken, and the honest lad lies under the impu- 
tation of being a thief.” 
“ At the same time,” said I,“ your innocence, Sir, should at 
least protect you from the stings of conscience; you have no- 
thing to reproach yourself with but forgetfulness in not having 
revealed your name. The philosopher of whom I have 
ready spoken owed more money and comforted himself on 
slighter grounds; but then he h hilosophy to console him, 
for the possession of which indeed he had a European reputa- 
tion.” 

“Tshould very much like to hear his opinion on the matter,” 
observed the officer rly. 

“ At a certain dinner-party, then,” said I, “ at which the phi- 
losopher and myself were present, the conversation tarned | (as 
it was very apt to do under his guidance) upon the perfectibi- 
lity of the human species. Human nature, he contended, was 
not only capable of perfection, but was already much nearer 
to it than clergymen and others imagined. There was a beau- 
tiful confidence existing in our common nature. Suspicion 
was only for attorneys and police detectives. He had had the 
most satisfactory experience of this throughout a protracted 
existence, but more especially in his youth. He then pro- 
ceeded to communicate to us a particular example. ‘In my 
early manhood I ran away from my stay-at-home friends in 
Yorkshire, who were ignorant of, and | inaftentive to, the yearn- 
ings of the passionate soul, and disported myself as long as 
my slender purse permitted in the wilds of Devonsbire. When 
my money was exhausted, I left off that vagabond life, and 
put up at a respectable hotel. Alt! h I must have looked 
dirty and travel-stained enough, and only a knapsack for 
luggage, no question was put to me as to my solvency, which 
itself was a charming proof of natural confidence. After 
ing a week or so in these very comfortable quarters, I sent 
dor the landlord, and expounded to him the ces ot 

the case. [ told him that I already owed him a considerable 
sum, but that that was by no means the worst of it (from my 

int of view), for that in addition to this, I had not got a shil- 
ing to take me northwards. This good and trustful person— 
who — seems to me the incarnation of tender faith—not 
only credited me for the eight pounds or so for which I was 
already indebted to him, but furnished me with eight wore for 
the expenses of my recog Now, considering that the name 
I had given him might have been assumed, or, if genuine, 
might have been y worthless, I consider this to have been 
a convincing proof of that benevolent confidence, which, I 
contend, prevails among a large majority of those whom I am 
pleased to call my fellow-creatures. J was then seventeen, and 
now Iam , and the man has never been paid yet.’” 
on an infamous scoundrel,” exclaimed the officer with 

i ion. 

“ Nay, certainly not,” said I; “he would himself have acted 

precisely as did the hotel-keeper if he had chanced to have 

placed in his position. He was one of the most gene- 
rous and kindly hearted of mankind. Pecuniary obligation 
was, however, a matter beneath the consideration of his philo- 
sophy, which was stupendous and far reaching, but not com- 
prehensive of details.” 

“The innkeeper, however,” observed the officer, “ was not 
“= of 1 p how light! 

“True,” said 1; “and yet, you see, how lightly the t 

man bore tbat innkeeper’s J ane opinion of him. Ih the 

wilds of Devonshire he was 

than a swindler.” 
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oubtless mistaken for little better | M. 


by possibility mistaken for anybody but his own sister, when 
he proceeded as follows: win 

“T was once placed in a very uncomfortable position my- 
self, through an error in judgment on the part of a most re- 
spectable female. When I was a young man at Cambridge, 
and even up to the time that I took my degree, I had abso- 
lutely no whiskers. [Here he fingered a little mole upon his 
right cheek, as though he would have said: ‘ Nothing of this 
leonine Sepemnane that you see in me now.’] I was indeed 
almost effeminate-looking, and some of my foolish college- 
friends nicknamed ‘me ‘ Bella, and ‘ Bellissima,’ which was 
even more ridiculous still. It was the long vocation, but certain 
business calling me to the university, I took the train thither 
from town. At the station I met some Cambridge friends, 
who were making a shorter journey than I, but of course we 
got into the same carriage. A rather severe-looking lady, with 
spectacles, very stout, and not very young, made up our com- 
pany. She looked a little alarmed at the somewhat fast ap- 
pearance of my friends when she first entered ; but upon their 
earnest assurance that they would not smoke nor compel her 
to take a hand at cards, she grew reassured so far as they were 
concerned. I shall never forget, however, the look of intense 
suspicion with which she — my earn | self. My face 
had at first been concealed Ae newspaper I was reading, 
but as soon as she caught sight of it, she gave a sort of virtu- 
ous shudder. What Aad I done, thought I, to deserve this? 
I had a trick of colouring at that time [the speaker was pur- 
ple, and had been so throughout the narration], and I daresay I 
became a little flushed. ow, Bella, don’t blush,’ exclaimed 
one of my friends, in allusion to this infirmity; whereupon 
they both burst out —— 

“T never before saw anybody look so shocked, and at the 
same time so indignant, as did the old lady at this. She wore 
precisely the same expression that the great Scotch reformer 
would have worn, under the circumstances ined by the 

e: 
mr As though you had taken sour John Knox 
To the play-house at Paris, Vienna, or Munich, 
Fastened him into a front box, 
And danced off the ballet im trousers and tunic. 


I shall never forget her. My companions, I believe, were not 
entirely aware of the hideous notion that had taken possession 
of her mind, but J knew very well. Their calling me ‘ Bella’ 
had changed her suspicion to certainty. She thought I was a 
female in man’s attire. When they got out at their station 
with a ‘Good-bye, Bella,’ ‘ By bye, Bellissima, till we meet at 
the Leger’ (I used to go to races in those days), I fell in a cold 
perspiration at being left alone with that old woman. I pre- 
tended, however, to nme a4 interested in Bell’s Life. I heard 
some remark which sounded like ‘a pretty r for a young 
woman to be reading,’ but I affected not to 1 The situa- 
tion was dreadful. If she began to upbraid me, what mea- 
sures should I take to convince her of her scandalous error? 
Presently, however, she commenced collecting the baskets and 
parcels, of which she had an infinite number, and J felt tomy 

reat relief that she was going to get out at the next station. 

hen she had all her s about her, and the train was 
slackening speed, she up her umbrella, and shaking it in 
my terrified countenance, exclaimed : ‘ Ob, ain’t you ashamed 
of yourself, you ———— hussy ?” 

“* Madam,’ I replied with all gentleness, ‘I assure you’ —— 
“*Don’s speak to me,’ interrupted she; ‘don’t attempt 
to deceive me, girl: I knew you from the first moment I 


saw you.’ 
“ After g down from the carriage with some difficulty, 
she took the trouble to climb up the step again, and put her 


head into the window with these words: ‘I tell you what it is, 
Miss Bella ; you're a di to your sez.” 

“That was a more distressing railway adventure than even 
yours,” observed I to the officer. 

“It is the most awful incident that ever occurred to any- 


y 
body on any railway,” said the young man, wiping from 
his alabaster forehead the persp wneh had been evoked 
by these distressing details. 


“Tt is nothing of the kind, sir,” observed the man in the 
corner, emerging suddenly from his retirement; “it is but as 
a catspaw of wind to a tornado when com with the 
experience that J have met with as a traveller. My nerves 
are shattered, my spirits are broken, I have become the wreck 
you now behold, in ‘consequence of a single railway ad- 
venture.” 

“If you could com yourself so far as to tell it us,” o 
served I delicately, “it would afford us much gratification.” 


“T have a bottle of —a in my carpet-bag, in case 


‘ou should feel overcome,” said a. 
mt And I never travel without dhis flask of brandy and 
water,” added the officer, “ which is very much at your 
service.” 

“Under these circumstances, I will endeavour to 
you,” resumed; the person addressed, “ although the 
the scene in — always unnerves me. You doubtless ob- 
served that I looked in at the window once or twice before I 
took my seat in this carriage, and that even when I had done 
so, I regarded you three gentiem 


tal of 


en with considerable distrust. 
Moreover, you may have seen me shudder ae at sen- 
timents actions of yours which may have to 
——. eno 7" | a , that I -— m ly 
apprehensive o myse e company of any person 
not of sane mind. Onee in my life—an occasion I can never 
forget—I was the fellow-traveller in a railway with a 
maniac.” 7 a 2 A —- i, Ant 4 
vinaigrette. “He was a pow man, and even no} 
been mad, I should have fad no chance with him. We were 
alone together. It was the ex train, and of course there 
were no means of comm ng with the guard. Mr. Edgar 
Poe himself could hardly have imagined a set of circumstances 
— a Previous to the outbreak, I am bound to sa: 
the gentleman conducted himself with propriety. He 


but with the utmost courteousness, my offer of a Punch and the 

imes, and applied himself harmlessly enough, as it seemed, to 
the study of . Whether excessive to that 
abstruse volume had original cause of his unhapp 


been the 
malady, I do not know, but the particular frenzy of w 
I was the miserable victim was certainly excited by that 
wo 
* Sir’ observed he, with an air of intellectual 3 
‘can you assist an unhappy scholar to discover the hour at 
which this train arrives at ? I am aware that we 
change carriages at the Equator at 2.48, but beyond that I can- 
not trace our route.’ 

“ Then I knew, of course, at once that the man had lost his 
senses. There was a cold malicious glitter in his eye, not- 
withstanding his soft speech, which made my hand shake 
as I took the proffered volume, and pretended to look out for 
. To humor him, and to gain time, were my 
only objects. At what a snail’s pace we seemed to travel! 
How I envied the country lads that waved their : = 

ve” 





in the fields as the train passed by ; how gladly w 


changed places with the milkman in the meadow, or the carter 
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with his team, or the policeman standing by the rail-side, with 
his ‘ All Right’ flag up. All, right, indeed, and a first-class 
passenger about to be torn limb from limb perhaps by a mad 


man! 

‘Have you discovered Madagascar” asked the maniac pre- 
re with t irritation. 

“1 was d to confess that I had not as yet been so for- 
tunate; I , however, still to explore the h railways, 
and perhaps (said I) it ht be somewhere among them. 

‘I don’t think it likely,” observed my companion drily. ‘Do 
ar not observe those thick black lines which cut the way- 

’—he here drew his fingers with frightful energy across his 
throat—‘just as one thinks one is coming to one’s journey’s 
end? That is the North Pole. The late lamented Dr. Scores- 
by chopped it into small pieces for greater convenience. We 
can never be too thankful for its introduction. Let us drink 
the health of the North Pole; let us compose an ode to its 
Low Thermometership. Come, you begin.’ 

“ At this point, the narrator almost drained the brandy flask 
in his nervous trepidation. His excitement was communi- 
cated to ourselves, and I believe if the train had stopped any- 
where during this enthralling portion of the story, each of us 
would rather have been carried beyond his mark than missed 
the dénowement. 


you begin,’ repeated the madman with a look of ex- 
treme ferocity; ‘* Roll, roll, North Pole,” or something of that 
kind ; but not with your clothes on. How dare you address 
his Low Thermometership in that unseemly garb? 

“In a quarter of a minute my companion had divested him- 
self of every article of raiment except his shirt, and I was do- 
ing my best to follow his example. ‘ Hasten, cried he, 
. ane minion, for Mad, Madder, Madagascar is drawing 

“No human beings, I suppose, ever presented a more as- 
tounding spectacle than did we two in our airy garments, 
kneeling upon the floor of that railway e, and apostro- 
phising the North Pole. I felt my senses were fast deserting 
me through excess of terror, and that if the plan which now 
suggested itself should fi it would indeed be all over with 
me. 

‘What!’ exclaimed I, ‘is it possible that you venture to 
speak to the N. P. without previously putting your head 
through thie carriage window ” 

“In an instant he had leaped up, and darted his head and 
neck through the pane as though it had not been there. The 
prey en vay ow of the glass retained him, so that he could 
not draw his head back without great pain and difficulty, and 
in the meantime I had opened the other door, and, at the ha- 
zard of my life, clambered into the next carriage, where I 
found a stout gentleman asleép, who was almost frightened 
into fits by my unexpected and horrible appearance. He gave 
me, however, his railway rug to wrap around me, and i was 
narrating to him the dreadful events which had just happened, 
when, lo! there was a scrabbling at the open window, and 
then we beheld the maniac bleeding from his wounded throat, 
his hair streaming like a meteor, his shirt in a thousand rib- 
bons, his whole appearance calculated to strike terror into the 
strongest mind. it was evidently his intention to getin. The 
stout gentleman, speechless with terror, pointed to his um- 

brella, suspended in the cradle above the seat in which I had 

myself. 1 seized this w m, and with the assistance 
of my new companion, managed t push the intruder with 
such violence, that, after a tremendous struggle, he was ob- 
liged to lose his hold of the door-handle, and seize the um- 
brella instead. Then we instantly let go of it, and the wretched 
man tumbled backwards off the train.” 

Here the narrator finished his story and the brandy and 
water. 

"on the poor madman must, I fear, have met his death ?” 
sail 


“It is im ble to say for certain,” replied the nervous 
passenger with a shudder, “A skeleton, grasping the wires 
of an umbrella, was discovered years afterwards in a peat-bog 
at the exact spot where the accident happened ; but I never 
feel quite safe from meeting him again.” 





THE LAST KING OF POLAND. 


What a tragedy and, at the same time, what a comedy might 
be written about the downfall of Poland! The tragic poet 
would find glorious characters in such men as Pulavski and 
Kosciusko, and could select such incidents as the battle of 
Maczevice, with its historically celebrated Finis Polonix! or 
the storm of Praga with Suvarrov’s equally celebrated and 
laco: bulletin, “ Praga, hurrah, Suvarroy!” On the other 
hand, the comic author would find ample material in the di- 

lomatists, generals, bribed magnates, and women who only 
Fived for love and intrigue, and carried Poland blindfold into 
the enemy’s camp. The man, however, wifo should have been 
the hero of a tragedy would only be available in a farce. 
Stanislaus Augustus, last king of Poland, had not a single fea- 
wre to anemeens ad e Lepr yey oe, e was 
e inch the poli gentleman of the eighteenth century, 

he Gallicized noble with an equal hes ti for powder and 
Voltairianism, for women and duels,—a mere puppet in the 
hands of a clever woman. She elevated him to a ne with 
one hand, merely to topple him over with the other. Flat- 
tered when he tolerated the treatment of the Poles, he was in- 
sulted, in fact thrashed, by General Rautenfeld on the solitary 
occasion when he tried to offer resistance. After he had sub- 
missively endured every species of contumely, he accepted the 
final disgrace of living in Russia as a pensioner of Catharine. 
There he died, tormented by creditors, by the reproaches of 
the Poles, and, we sincerely hope, by the pricking of his own 
conscience. In Catharine's Memoirs, which Alexander Her- 
zen recently published, this Poniatowski was severely bela- 
boured; but ifs own Memoirs, just made public for the first 
time, do not heighten our opinion. They are, indeed, 
generally so trivial that we should not condescend to notice 
them, did they not contain some interesting information about 
the age, and more especially Poniatowski’s own account of his 
amour with the northern Semiramis. We consider the wri- 
ter’s statements true, because not only do they agree with ex- 
isting reports, but also because Poniatowski does not attempt 
to make himself interesting, as is too often the case with gen- 
temen who describe their own love affairs. 
niatowski made his aj ce at the Russian Court. He had 
no idea of an intrigue with the Grand-Duchess, tor the remem- 
brance of certain occurrences which resulted from forbidden 
amours during the reign of the Empress Anne filled him with 
dread. The only wish he appeared to have was to render 
himself ble in society ; and he paid his court to the la- 
dies only so far as he thought necessary to maintain his repu- 
tation as a modest and attentive pours gentleman. One day 
he was introduced to the Grand-Duchess simultaneously wi 

a Count Tchadroff. Chancellor Bestucheff, who was eager 
through personal motives to guide the affections of the Grand- 


Duchess, had brought the Russian Count to her in order that 
she might take a fancy to him ; but when she was asked what 
effect he had produced on her, she replied, “ The Pole ae 
me better.” Only a few hours elapsed ere Poniatowski was 
informed by Alexander Narischkin that he had found favour 
in Catharine’s sight; but he did not listen to the insinuation, 
as he was rrr by the danger of an intrigue at such a 
Court, and fell into the error that ambition was the sole pas- 
sion of the grande dame. For four months Narischkin effected 
nothing with his hints about the Grand-Duchess’s partiality 
for him ; so she addressed him herself one day, and paid him 
a compliment about a remark which he made in her presence. 
A billet-dour was hazarded, to which Poniatowski received an 
answer ; and he forgot all about Siberia. 

If we may believe the Memoirs, Catharine at this time was 
capable of inspiring love. She had black hair, a dazzling 
white skin, pink cheeks, large blue eyes, long black eyelashes, 
a Grecian nose, lips which pouted for kisses, irreproachable 
hands and arms, a small waist, a melodious voice, and a me 
childlike laugh. Affable to all, she could discover the w 
side of every man; in her solitude she had read muca and 
profitably studied the national character. She yey 

the general affection which paved her way to the throne. 
From her own Memoirs we know that she had resolved to fol- 
low that way, and without her husband. Narischkin, the ori- 
ginator of the Liaison, also became the intermediary for the 
first meeting. A few days after the billets had been exchanged, 
he led Poniatowski to the palace, stationed him at the door of 
Catharine’s dressing-room, and then told the latter that her 
lover had arrived. She had scarce any other choice but to 
admit him, because her husband, Grand-Duke Peter, might 
pass at any moment. She could not understand how he had 
got there unseen; and Poniatowski himself belicved that he 


of courtiers, guests, lacqueys and guards to the apart- 


ne was twenty-five years of age when Count Po- | 


must (have been wrapped in a cloud by some kind fairy. 
On later visits he made his way through a throng 


ments of the Grand-Duchess, and not one of the thousand eyes 
detected him. Nor was the charm of great difficulties, and 
even danger, wanting for the lovely Grand-Duchess and the 
handsome Pole. As Bestucheff would have soon disco- 
vered the intrigue through his spies, it was thought wiser to 
tell him all about it. e rewarded this straightforwardness 
by procuring Poniatowski a public appointment at the Rus- 
sian Court from his own Government. As the Empress, how- 
ever, jealously kept strangers aloof from her nephew, he would 
have found it impossible to pay his visits to the grand-ducal 
couple at Oranienbaum had not the obliging Chancellor again 
interfered. There the loving and guilty pair spent their hap- 
piest hours, although every third man was a secret servant of 
the Empress. 

Two adventures, one of which occurred in St. Petersburg, 
brought the lovers into danger. Poniatowski had so carefully 
noticed the road he had followed on the first interview, that 
he no longer required Narischkin’s services as guide. He 
would drive in a carriage or a sleigh close up to the palace, 
aud walk through a back-door up a privy flight of steps. The 
sentry stationed there being always warned, he passed with- 
out being challenged or prevented. At times, the Grand- 
Duchess, dressed as a man, employed the same back-door to 
join her lover, waiting for her in the sleigh. One day, while 
he was waiting for her in this manner, a non-commissioned 
officer snuffied round him for some time and then questioned 
him. Poniatowski had assumed the manner of a footman who 
had fallen asleep while waiting for his master. The trouble- 
some fellow went away at last, and the Grand-Duchess came ; 


ran 8o violently against a stone, that the Grand-Duchess was 
hurled out, and thrown several yards. She did not stir, and 
seemed dead ; but when Poniatowski raised her, she recovered, 
and found that she had only received a few bruises. When 
she returned to the palace, she found that her waiting-maid 
had bolted the back-door ; but a fortunate accident saved her, 
as a servant who heard her tapping opened the door for her. 
The second and more serious danger occurred at Oranien- 
baum. Poniatowski found it necessary to go to Warsaw for 
some time, through political and personal motives, and spent 
the last days in constant visits to the lady of his heart. One 
evening he set out in disguise with a foot-man; he was in a 
droschki, and the Russian driver did not know him. The 
Grand-Duke and his suite, all more than half-intoxicated, met 
him halfway; the coachman was asked who his fare was, and 
when he answered that he did not know, the footman shouted 
* He’s a tailor,” and the vehicle was allowed to pass. Eliza- 
beth Woronzoff, the Grand-Duke’s mistress, however, made 
such pointed allusions to the tailor, that Peter burst into a 
violent passion, and gave certain orders to his suite. Ponia- 
towski had just left the pavilion in which he had been with 
Catharine, when he found hi if in the of three 





but this was fated to be a night of adventures. The sleigh | ascri 


with Elizabeth, and w! to her, “ You a = § 
persons very y-” She pressed his hand, and answe' 
“ Thai is as as done already : come, one hour after mid- 
night, with Narischkin, to the garden pavilion, where the 
Grand-Duke resides.” At the appointed hour, Poniatowski 
set out with a beating heart: at the door of the pavilion, Eli- 
zabeth met him, and bade him wait “outside;” she said, 
“There are people smoking with the Grand-Duke, whom he 
wishes to dismiss before he receives you.” She peeped into 
the grand-ducal room several times to see whether the right 
moment had arrived, and at length made a sign to Ponia- 
towski to enter. The Grand-Duke laughed, and said to him 
good-humouredly, “ What a fool you were, that you did not 
make me your confidant at once! Had you done so, there 
would have been none of all this disturbance.” Poniatowski 
was clever enough, in his reply, to strike the chord which vi- 
brated most strongly in Peter’s heart. He expressed his 
amazement at the Grand-Duke’s excellent military arrange- 
ments, which had prevented his flight on the night of the ar- 
rest. This praise so flattered Peter, and put him in such good 
temper, that, after a quarter of an hour, he said,“ We are now 
friends, but there is somebody wanting.” With these 
words, he went into his wife’s apartments, and led her in, only 
half-dressed as she was. “ There she is!” he shouted to the 
Count: “ now, I suppose, you are satisfied.” He was, assuredly; 
but not so Catharine. “There is something still wanting,” 
she remarked to her husband,—“ namely, a note from you to 
Prince Woronzoff, in which you beg him to arrange the 
Count’s speedy return from Warsaw.” The Grand-Duke 
asked for a writing-table ; but there was nothing except a 
board which he laid on his knees, and wrote the note in the 
most pressing terms. The parti carré talked together, and 
played a thousand tricks with a fountain that was spirting in 
the centre of the room. “Four times was I obliged to nar- 
rate to the Grand-Duke my trips to Oranienbaum,” Ponia- 
towski writes, and adds, in corroboration, “ However false 
this seems, I assert that it is the pure truth.” The four met 
once again in Catharine’s room, which Poniatowski reached 
by the old back-door. They supped together; and then the 
rand-Duke rose, and led Elizabeth oronzoff away with 
the words, “ Now, children, you do not want me.” This dis- 
gusting supper-party acquires a tragic interest from the cir- 
cumstances that surround it. What thoughts were brooding 
at the time in the mind of husband and wife, while sitting 
there in merry conversation! Peter was firmly resolved to 
repudiate his wife so soon as he became Czar, send her to 
a Convent with shaven head, and declare her son illegi- 
timate; while Catharine Mad quite as fully made up her 
mind to hurl her husband from the throne, and have him 
murdered. 

As ereuueety knows, Catharine got the best of the fight. 
Poniatowski was at Warsaw when the frightful assassination 
of the Czar was effected at Ropscha with poison and napkin. 
Catharine, now Empress and Autocrat, informed him of the 
circumstances; and her letter, which Poniatowski entitles 
“ grande lettre de I’Impératrice,” must henceforth find a place 
in her life. Hypocrisy and exaggerated self-esteem struggle 
with each other for pre-eminence in this letter. Catharine, 
when she despatched it, was conversant with all the facts; 
and yet she represents her husband's death as the result of an 
apoplectic stroke. “He was so hated,” she writes, “ that I 
was afraid lest the officers might have poisoned him. I had 
him opened, and not the slightest trace of this was found.” 
In another passage she says, “ God has brought ovperting to 
the end which He pro and what has occu must be 
bed rather to a than to human foresight and ar- 
rangements; for so many fortunate circumstances could be 
alone combined through a resolve of the Almighty!” We find, 
too, the most contemptible vanity in this atrocious letter. 
Catharine fully explains to her ex-lover how she prepared, 
managed, and carried everything out, and that the Princess 
Daschkotf would » falsely if she claimed the “ whole ho- 
nour” of the Revolution. He must let Voltaire know this, 
lest the great author might be deceived by Ivan Schuvaloff— 
“a thoroughly low and cowardly man,” who was bolstering 
up Daschkoff’s reputation. Poniatowski’s answer was—“ Re- 
call me, but do not make me king.” The latter part of the 
request referred to the conclusion of Catharine’s letter, which 
contained a promise that Count Kaiserling should work for 
him, and was not meant honestly. As is evident from several 
passages in Popiatowski’s Memoirs, he was very anxious for 
the royalty, in which he saw the only hope of obtaining Ca 
tharine’s hand. Did he still love her?—he says so, and it 
might be so. She no longer loved him, but played the affee- 
tionate woman towards him, in order that he should accept 
the crown. That he might not suspect her real motive, how- 
ever, but consider her love for him her sole guide, she pre- 
tended at times that she must surrender the wish of her heart 





horsemen with drawn sabres, who seized him and led him to 
the Grand-Duke. It appeared as if the only object was to 
identify him ; for no sooner had Peter recognized the prisoner, 
than he wen Oe off again along a road that led to the 
sea. Poniatowski believed that his last hour was at hand; 
but, on the shore, the horsemen turned back, and led him 
again to a pavilion, where he found himself face to face with 
the Grand-Duke. 

Decency will not permit us to quote the question with tee 
the insulted husband opened the inquiry. Poniatowski deni 
everything, and only persisted the more when Peter said to 
him, “ Confess the truth, and then all can be arranged ; but if 
you deceive me, you will have an unpleasant time of it.” With 
these words he went off, and left the Count alone with Gene- 
ral Brockendortf. Two hours passed in the deepest silence, 
and then the door opened. Poniatowski started, for the per- 
son who entered was no less than Prince Alexander Schuva- 





Inquisitor of the Empire. This much-feared man was odi 
ugly, and suffered from a convulsion of the nerves, which 
hideously distorted his face. His appearance proved that the 
Empress was informed of all; but on this occasion he turned 
out better than his reputation. When Poniatowski remarked 
to him that no scandal must be created, he went off with the 
words, “ You are right; I will provide against that.” An 
hour after, the prisoner was informed that a i was in 
readiness to convey him back to Peterhoff. This carriage did 
not seem selected to prevent scandal—it was a glass coach‘ 
and in this lanthorn Poniatowski was conveyed at a foot pace, 
along a lively road, in bright day. When still some distance 
from his- destination, he leaped out, pulled his cap over his 
eyes, turned up his coat-collar, and ran towards his residence. 
As he did not wish to enter through the front-door, he climbed 
up to a window, and got into a wrong room—that of General 
| Rousland. Of course, his adventure was known all over St. 
ss on the same day. 

The following incidents were in accordance with Russian 
taste of the day :—The Grand-Duchess considered it 


band’s mistress, and took steps for the I 


loff, the head of the Imperial Chancellerie, and Lord . - tested 
y 


necessary | w: 
to have a reconciliation with Elizabeth Woronzoff, her hus- 


to make him great and mighty, as his election would cause 
| great embarrassment, and perhaps draw her into a war with 
the Turks. This she wrote to him confidentially; but, in ber 
despatches to her diplomatists and generals, she constantly re 
| peated that everything must be put in motion to insure Ponia- 
towski’s election. The latter might have learnt what depen- 
| dence he could place in Catharine’s love, when her envoy, 
Count Kaiserling, pressed him to marry a Countess Potocka 
But no—his heart forbade him doing that, the candidate for 
the throne replied, and begged the Envoy to inform his mis 
tress that he had given this declaration with tears in his eyes 
Count Kaiserling politely did so; but “encore cela resta sani 
effet,” poor Poniatowski writes down in his Memoirs. Sho 
after, the Ambassador told the rival candidate, Czartoryski, 
that the yee eR to employ “all her treasures and 
armies” on of Poniatowski, and the affair was settled 
Not one of the 25,000 men collected on the voting field pro 


— the new King. 
The Memoirs leap over the King’s unhappy reign. Whsi 
we find in addition is a diary of the journey which the de 
throned monarch, now sunk to the state of a Russian per 
sioner, made in 1707 to Moscow, to be present at the coron® 
tion of Paul the First, and recommend himself to the graciout 
favour of his new protector. On perusing this diary the las 
doubt must disappear as to whether Stanislaus A us de 
served his fate. A few years after the downfall of Poland be 
travels through his former provinces, and talks about their 
pulation and curiosities with the calmness of a statistician. 
reaches Russian soil, and cannot sufficiently praise the atte? 
tion his mortal enemies show him. He is sorely annoyed by 
the state of the roads, which cause several accidents to his cat 
i He was ordered to spend the last night, before reaching 
| St. Petersburg, at Ropscha, the scene of Peter's fearful mut 
| der: we ee an lee at the place of none, © 
thought e evening he spent with the unhappy Gr: 
Duke, Catharine, and Elizabeth Woronzoff? Coul A be by 
















was informed of this; so, at the next Court-ball, he danced 
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was arranged, and Count Orlof, the leader of the murderous} neat address to his clients and the public, setting forth that | the Orleans family to settle. The members of that family have 

band, was appointed one of the pall-bearers. . wey good horses are at the present moment more scarce | won such golden opinions in England—they have shown such 
Stanislaus Augustus was happy in St. Petersburg, in spite | than they ever were before, the collection he has to dispose of taste, and high spirit, and quiet dignit 

of all the personal and political reminiscences which must have 


crowded on his mind. He was glad when the Russian Minis- 
ter concluded a treaty with the den Envoy which made 
him the happy possessor of so many thousand ducats: he was 
glad when he could beg the liberation of one of the Polish 
prisoners who had fought for his monarchy ; and he was espe- 
cially glad when the Czar, Czarina or one of the Grand-Dukes 
behaved politely tohim. He never forgot to record in his 
diary aninvitation to one of the Imperial Palaces, and how 
he was given a seat between the reigning couple. The little 
lustre that remained to him from his kingdom formed his sole 
enjoyment of life; this lustre was compassionately left him, 
and he was even buried with it. His funeral cost 20,000 rubles 
—a vast sum to waste on a worthless lump of ex-regal clay. 


er Ek SL 
GENTLEMEN TRADESMEN. 


It would almost seem as if the Court of Bankruptcy pos- 
sessed a fatal faculty of attracting within its vortex every 
benevolent member of the aristocratic world who condescends 
into the arena of trade, and attempts to diffuse into commer- 
cial transactions a more esthetic spirit and a higher tone of 
morality than is generally supposed by “ gentlemen of birth 
and position” to pervade the dealings of the herd. 

Scarcely has the Hon. Frederick Cedogan passed away from 
the scene into which he was introduced by his generous anx- 
iety to substitute the haute cuisine of the Boulevard des Italiens 
and the vins fins of the Palais Royal for the normal South Afri- 
can sherry, sloe tea, greasy Bath buns, and rancid pork pies of 
British refreshment-rooms, when a second high-born and ac- 
complished industriel forward to take his place, and Cap- 
tain De Vere Dawson De Vere Hunt stands confessed before 
Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque—another gentleman tradesman 
in difficulties. 

Capt. Hunt is tolerably well known to the newspaper read- 

ing public. His florid, though perhaps not always ti- 
cal, advertisements, have for months past prominently adorned 
the columns of the Times, the Morning Post, the Field, aud 
Bell's Life. His mission seems to have been to do for our sta- 
ble department what Mr. Cadogan wished to do for our kitchens 
and cellars—to elevate its tone, and to impart to it principles 
ot liberality, security, and honour, which could not reasonabl 
be expected ftom the dealings of common tradespeople. Un- 
like Mr. Cadogan, the Captain courted publicity; he told us 
in a short aeonety, which he readily forwarded to any- 
body who would ose to him a penny stamp, who he was, 
and what he proposed to do. His primary object seemed to 
be to deal in first-class hunters and blood-stock, of which, he 
informed us, he generally had about fifty thousand pounds’ 
worth On hand, besides having “the first refusal” of all the 
choicest animals offered for sale at Ballinasloe fair. But he 
also announced that he was willing to sell or buy anything 
else on commission—hacks, harness-horses, chargers, cows, 
dogs, yachts, or military or sporting outfits; “to assist in the 
settlement of difficulties without incurring legal expenses ;” to 
“save commissioned officers incurring the ruinously usurous 
[sic] liabilities that temporary necessities often 1 





y | of regiments for troopers, and with masters of hounds for their 


, under very try- 
ing circumstances—that every one is ready to put 
most favourable construction on their conduct. At any rate, 
the moral difficulty has nothing to do with the value of the 
Prince’s article as a literary production, and it seems to us 
excellent, both in matter and in style. So very much of it is 
pure description of military operations that we could not do it 
justice without a very minute statement of details. But there 
are two or three general conclusions or opinions to which the 
Prince guides us, and it is interesting to know what these are, 
even — ed do not convey his judgment on all the oper- 
ations of McClellan’s army. 

The Prince is decidedly favourable to McClellan. He tells 
us that McClellan at first intended to attack directly in front, 
and that he only waited for the spring to advance.. He knew 
quite well that the wooden cannon, which he was so much 
laughed at for not taking, were only made of wood; but he 
considered it scarcely worth while to take even wooden can- 
non unless he could advance beyond, and the state of the 
roads would not permit him. Before, however, the time came 
when an advance was possible, he learnt that the Confederates 
had so completely destroyed the means of communication, 
that he would have had to spend weeks in the mere construc- 
tion of the road that was to take him towards Richmond, and 
feed him on his way. He, therefore, determined to take his 
army round by sea, and ascend the James River. He was be- 
ginning his preparations with the utmost secrecy, when he 
was ordered to Washington to attend a general council of war. 
The other generals present made various proposals, all, of 
course, bese: on the supposition that the army was to move 
by land southwards. This forced McClellan to reveal that he 
did not propose to go that way at all, but to take his army 
round by sea. Immediately this was known, although only 
confided in this way to a few men of the highest position, a 


is far superior to any he has ever had the good fortune to see 
at any previous period of his life.” He then states the terms 
on which he proposes to do business ; alludes gracefully to his 
bygone lite: successes ; and touches upon the gratifying 
circumstance that two opponents of his in the horse-coping 
line have “ vanished into the obscurity of their presumption 
and ignorance,” and will oppose him no more. Of the excel- 
lence of the animals themselves, as described by Captain 
Hunt, it is almost impossible to give an adequate idea in a 
few words, and ag we must try to do so, for it must be re- 
membered that the Captain’s statements are not mere vulgar 
horse-dealer’s chaff, but stern truths, severely tested and 
vouched for by an Irish gentleman of high birth, rare ~~ 
and almost superhuman skill—which may therefore be impli- 
citly relied on by the fortunate individuals who en gd him. 
About 150 horses are described and priced by Capt. Hunt at 
prices varying from £600 to £100 each. aa are all stated to 
know their business gwell. They are all stated to be 
perfectly sound and quiet. Some are “game as can 
be reen;” others are “truly charming.” D. 249 has 
“easy action, temperate courage, and catlike activity, 
combined with flippancy;” D. 611 is “likely to be 
valuable to a bad horseman ;” C. 181 is “a very gentle- 
manlike horse, with desirable manners ;” A. 421 is “ suited to 
any nobleman or gentleman of rank and fortune ;” A. 422 
“can carry ater man, and make baste with him ;” K. 44 is 
“so brilliant that he must be seen to be understood or appre- 
ciated ;” G. 183 is so strong “ that it is im ible to find any 
sporting fence over or through which he will not carry sixteen 
stone at the end of twenty minutes;’ C. 112 “can carry a 
timid rider with satisfaction ;” R. 31 “can race in a country 
and do his fences in the real old Lottery style;” C. 188 is “a 
very sensible-looking horse ;” M. G. 12 is “a gem of the first 
water over a flying country ;” C. 480 “is all over the right 





























mysterious feminine influence conveyed it to the Conf 
sort ;” and D. E. 37 “ has been carrying a forward rider in a|and they had time to make those preparations at Yorktown, 
crack country, and is now parted with because he is dead.” | and at various 


parts of the peninsula, which threw so much 
Captain Hunt finally informs the public that he himself] difficulty subsequently in the way of the Federals, The Prince 
buys and summers hunters, personally superintending their | describes, with much beauty of language and liveliness of feel- 
treatment, and providing for them admirable paddocks and | ing, the incidents of the march, from the landing to the final 
loose boxes, and the best of hay, corn, and water, at his estab-| position on the Chickahominy. McClellan's lan was, he 
lishment near town. thinks, quite right, and, according to all probability, the Fe- 
derals ought to have won, and taken Richmond ; but several 
circumstances combined to baffle McClellan. We have, per- 
haps, heard of them all before, but still they have a certain 
novelty when presented, for the first time, by a competent and 
trustworthy observer. 

In the first place, there was the scandalous treachery in the 
Federal council-room, which revealed to the Confederates ex- 
actly what McClellan was going to do; and the consequence 
was that the Federal army had to force its way a se- 
ries of works and military lines, which —— soon taken. 
yet cost, on the whole, a lamentable waste of the 
spring weather. In the next place, the summer was wet be- 
yond all experience of Vi summers. The army lived in 
&@ perpetual down-pour, and had to march through a vast flood. 


He contracts with commanding officers 


own and their servants’ horses, and supplies any amount of 
blood stock for exportation. 

Such a man is Captain De Vere Dawson De Vere Hunt, 
“late of Cappaghwhite, Foilaclugh, Moonvaun, and sund: 
sub-denominations situate in the baronies of Iffa and Offa,” as 
described by himself and his friends; and well might the de- 
fenceless horse-buyers of London have rejoiced, and the ras- 
cally horse-dealers have trembled at the appearanee of such a 
gifted individual among them, had not the gallant Captain 
been suddenly interrupted in his triumphant crusade against 
imposture by a pressing invitation from Mr. Commissioner 
Fonblanque to meet him in Basinghall Street, on the 16th of 


the present month, just about the time when his Ballinasloe 
purchases must have 





to undertake ;” to “effect exchanges in the army ;” to “ pro- 
cure reliable information not erally at lle ;” alt to 
bring to an agreeable issue matters “requiring delicacy.” 
He admitted that it had cost him many a seyere pang thus to 
descend from his former high position as a Tipperary aristo- 
crat, and to become “the public’s willing, respectful, and (he 
is proud to say, widely admitted) competent servant ;” and 
that fond apprehensions for the credit and welfare of “his 
posterity” caused him to reflect ly before he took the hu- 
miliating plunge. His terms— ly double the usual terms 
of common commission ts—were decidedly moderate, 
considering what “a high fellow” the Captain’s testimonials 
pronounced him to be; and that he was, moreover, so extra- 
ordinarily acute in all business matters, as to defy utterly 
all attempts at deceit and imposition. 

He also described himself as a writer of considerable cele- 
brity, being the author of a work entitled appropriately 
“ Flats, Horses, and Horse-dee ling,” and as belonging to a fa- 
mily, “old, noble, and time-honoured as the Conquest.” 
first of these advan’ was vouched for by no less a n 
than that intellectual Titan, Lord William Lennox, who ex- 
pressed in a letter annexed to the Captain’s autobiography his 


of the law, it would seem that in his own case his knowledge, 
experience, and daring, avail him nothing. If ever there was 
“a gentleman of straw,” Captain Hunt turned out to be one. 
It even seemed doubtful whether he had ever been in the 
army at all. 
rate, none which his creditors could lay their hands on. 
Three days prior to coming to the court on his own petition 
he had divested himself of his whole estate. He had burnt all 
his books save one, the register of his horses, “ which he defied 
The | any man but himself to understand.” 













required his at his princely es-| It was with the utmost difficulty that could be moved 

t in the suburbs of London, where “ the admirable | on at all, and this made the approach all more slow, the 

paddocks and loose boxes and the best of hay, corn, and wa-| facility of concentrating an op force all the 
ter” are provided for the public, and whither the agents of ter, and the sickness all 


more terrible. Thirdly, the 
ferrimac, although kept from destroying the fleet or interfer- 
ing with the landing of the troops by the presence of the 
fonitor, yet paralysed the Federal quaboete, and forced the 
army to march by land without the assistance it cepeual Se 
water. Lastly, McClellan was not supported. He was 
to himself, and denied “wy = in a wa = — 
the test di on the Washington au en. 
he took up Mis aetion at the junction of the Chickahominy 
and the road to West Point, he could with the greatest ease 
have co-operated with Mac Dowell, whose assistance would 
have been invaluable to him, and who was doing nothin 
where he was stationed about thirty miles to the north 
Richmond. But Mac Dowell recei — orders a tele- 
graph from Washington not to help McClellan. The 
thinks that the cause of this was a ridiculous fear that Wash- 
ington was not quite safe, and a feeling that there was no 
knowing where the Confederates might turn up. The conse- 
uence was, that in the series of bat which followed, Mc- 
‘lellan was beaten by the superiority of the numbers of the 


their Majesties of England, France, Belgium, and Italy and 
the masters of hounds and the purchasers of first-rate blood- 
stock are in the habit of repairing in crowds in order to 
transact business with Captain Hunt. When the Commis- 
sioncr and the Captain met, fearful disclosures, we are ae to 
say, took place. Capable as the latter announced hi to 
be settling other people’s difficulties without the interference 


He had no money or assets whatever ; or, at any 


He had lived in three 
laces at once—at Maida-hill, in the Opera Arcade, and at 23, 
gent Street. All his furniture had been made over to his 





firm conviction that, “ if opportunity offers and inclination sti- 
inulates, De Vere Hunt cannot 
of Iffa and Offa, and producing an annual 


“through the mismanagement of others.” His tamily politics | 


were “ staunch Conservative,” whilst his family religion had. lant Captaif’s creditors to study and verify his autobicgraphy 
. rather more closely than they had yet an opportunity of do- 
ing, adjourned his examination for six 
herent vociferations from the Captain and his friends, that 
“ Rataplan was the best bred horse in England, and was worth 
£1,000,” an isolated assertion which appeared to perplex ex- 
tremely the worthy Commissioner.— London Review, Oct. 25. 


been “ unflinchingly Protestant from time immemorial.” His 
schoolmaster vouched for the excellence of his natural disposi- 
tion, and for his uniform good conduct whilst a school-boy, 
and we were assured that the Captain’s dfather had been 
by far the most efficient high sheriff Ti had ever 
known,—a circumstance scarcely calculated to impart any 
very great confidence to “the defenceless horse-buyers of Lon- 
don” in the year of our Lord 1862. In short, testimonials from 
lords and commoners of every degree (chiefly Irish) combined 
to establish beyond any ibility of doubt, that Captain De 
Vere Dawson Vere Hont was “an honourable man, a sin- 





father-in-law, by a bill of sale, a few days before his bank- 
ruptcy, and he confessed to having been bankrupt or insolvent 
il to take a high position ! Jour times before. So far from having any establishment at 
amongst the sons of genins.” The other was proved by the which he could suitably receive the representatives of the great 
circumstances that the Captain was once “inheritor and | Powers of Europe,or summer valuable hunters, or keep many 
owner of the estates of Cappaghwhite, Foilaclugh, Moon- | thousand pounds’ worth of blood-stock, the few horses which 
vaun, and sundry sub-denominations, situate in the baronies | he had contrived to 

profit of over | livery all over 


£1,200 a year,” from which snug patrimony he stated himself | Vetérinary College; whilst his own—or his brother William’s 
to have ‘been ousted “by untoward circumstances,” and |—d 


Confederates, who gave up everything in order to beat him. 
They sooteeded; and he made his way to Harrison’s Lan 
—the victim, according to the Prince, of bad weather, and o! 
the miserable, incompetent, selfish, treacherous set, who had 
got hold of the reins of power at W 
The Prince was, in some respects, ly pleased with the 
American army. Here, of course, he cannot be over frank. He 
cannot indulge in any very plain criticisms on the officers with 
whom he has lately been living, and who received him with 
kindness and respect. But he makes some gen remarks. « 
That the men fought on both sides with the greatest pluck 
has long ago been made known to the world by the frightful car- 
nage which is the one result ev@p of battles that have no } 
The Prince was also greatly struck with the cheerfulness, and 
ease, and skill, with which the men set themselves to work at 
natural difficulties, the celerity with which they made clear- 
ings, the adroitness with which they constructed Les as | 


roads, and moved hea guns. But he was also m 
anguor which eg nanee 






t into his hands had been standing at 
n—at Phillips's, at Mason’s, and at the 


og-cart had been discovered in Aldridge’s yard. 
Mr. Commissianer Fonblanque, in order to enable the gal- 


, ami inco- 


—- 
THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE ON THE WAR. 
In the current number of the Revue des Deux Mondes there 





| with the slowness 
jactin, 
and 


jis an article on the campaign of the army of the Potomac, | lost opportunities which a commander who could have moved 
cere friend, a perfect gentleman, a forward rider, an unequalled 


judge of horses, and, above all, scrupulous to a fault in money 
transactions.” Save and except the character given by Mr. 
Horsman to the Duke of Buccleuch in the House of Commons 
on the occasion of the Montagu House job debate, we recol- 
lect nothing which approaches in eloquence and excellence 
the character which Captain Hunt, through his published tes- 
Uimonials, contrived to give himseif. 

Captain Hunt’s reading, te judge from his pamphlet, had 
been rather extensive than gered: if the authors from 
whom he quoted were not ways accurately or aptly cited, 





which is generally attributed to the Prince de Joinville, and 
bears abundant internal signs of its origi i 
would be curious to see what an in 
highly placed, and 
the military skill po 

have to say. They will find their curiosity 
Prince de Joinville writes with a clearness, a force, and a mo- 
deration, which have scarcely ever been brought to bear on the 
description of American affairs. He writes of mili affairs 
with a professional knowledge and power of criticism, 


his troops more quickly might bave seized. This the Prince 
attributes to the general habits of the people. They are ac- 
customed to act for themselves, but not to act for each other; 
and the energy they show in pushing forward on their own 
account di when they come to pushing forward in a 
body. Perhaps we may gather that he does not consider the — 
Americah army, as a whole, equal to that of a ome Conti- 
nental power. He was also much impressed with the odd 
coolness of the people in many respects’ He mentions the 
embalmers, who freely comforted the army with the assurance 


Most Englishmen 
— forei adi 80 
0 so many opportunities of i 

yolttieal success of the Font. would 
1 e 


t with 


a simplicity and a lucidity for which civilians may be thankful. | that, for a very moderate price, a dead man be sent 
they were at any rate ext y num In the space of | On as point alone he is silent He does not inform us why | home pickled, so that death lost half its sting. He also tells 
but sixteen | pages of very | type, the Captain pressed | he and his nephews ever found themselves there at all. It is us that during the whole of one of the hottest battles of the 
Xenophon, Lord Byron, Julius Dene. Toms n, King Solomon, | true that he speaks of the traditional friendship of France for | Chickahominy, newspaper-sellers went up and down the lines, 
Erasmus, Shakspeare, Mr. Apperley, Pomponins, Ezekiel, | America, but it cannot have ty that it is an| crying out the latest news from New York, and pur- 
Richard ih, and the angel Gabriel i into his service ; the startling | odd Way of showing friendship to help one half of America to | chasers to the journals the 
result of his argument that, as in horse-dealing i 


y 
gular horse-dealers, it will therefore be a great advantage to | France shculd show that he could fight, and should be able 


at any time to present himself to his countrymen as a soldier 
who 


the British public to be enabled to place themselves in the 
hands of a thorough Irish gentleman of ancient lineage and 
Orange principles to transact their business for them when- 


ever want to buy a horse or, indeed, anything else. 
Captae Hunt's selacs list of first-class hunters for the season 
of 1862 is a very remarkable doctiment. Prefixed to it is a 





affairs, |shoot the other. The fact is, we sdppose, that it was thought 
gentlemen invariably prove much greater scoundrels than re-| desirable that the heir of Constitu 


him, with whom he has no more of q 
if they Seed in the, moan, menty Set 
at home for soldiering, is a mo: 


had to sell. 
The Prince thinks that McClellan's expedition was the turn- 
ing-point of the war. The Washington Government had it 
in their power to ee all haman 
bability, co’ successtul, But w away their 
roe = ke “47 uality with the 


hance, and the South stands on an 
> “The Pri atticle by saying that 
he has evi- 


the tional’ Monarchy of 


smelt powder. Whether it is allowable for a young 

and kill foreigners who have never in any way hurt 
may get a reputation 
w we must leave 


North. The Prince does indeed end his 


he does not yet despair of the Federal cause, but 
dent, very little hope. He, like Mr. Gladstone, thinks Jeffer- 
vis has made a nation. And he expresses a very strong 
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opinion that the North will fall to pieces in presence of the 
South. There is, he thinks, no political principle, no real 
hatred of slavery, no zeal for liberty, that will have any real 
power to combat the many influences which will tend to draw 
the larger part of the North to the South. The New England 
States will, indeed, form a smal! confederacy of their own, but 
New York and a nto will see the numerous advan- 
tages of being the bankers and agents of the South, and of get- 
ting the Northern tariff carried southwards, to the great en- 
couragement of Northern manufacturers. If they cannot get 
these advantages without lettin pg ride triumphant 
throughout their borders, they will pay the price the South 
demands, and sink the philanthropist in the merchant. It is 
for this reason that the Prince yegrets the defeat of McClellan. 
That catastrophe may Paya | involve the bowing down of 
the North to worship the golden idol, and the abandonment 
of the negro to his fate; w , if McClellan had but won, 
the South would have suffered greatly, and the North would 
not have benefited much, but the area of slavery would have 
been much less than we can reasonably hope it will be now. 
What, therefore, the Prince conceives himself to have been 
fighting for was to encow the North not to prostrate itself 
voluntarily, with its philant rope liberty, and all, at the feet 
of a slaveholding despotism. is may be a good object in 
its own way, but we can hardly believe it woul, have carried 
the Prince across the Atlantic had he not had a very different 
—— at heart, and wished to give his nephews, on the bat- 
tle-field, the last touch in the education of a French gentle- 
man.—Saturday y 25. 





THE ARTISTS’ FUND SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 
WILL OPEN ITS 
Third Annual Exhibition, 
Ox MONDAY, Nov. 17, 
At the Gallery of the Fine-Art Institute, 
No. 625 Broapwar, between Houston and Bleecker Strects. 
By order of the Board of Control, 


VINCENT COLYER, Secretary. 
New Yorks, Nov. 10, 1862. 





L. J. VERNERT’S 
- PICTURE OF THE 
Bay and Market 
or 
RIO DE JANEIRO, 
Now on Exhibition for two weeks only, at 


Goupil’s, 772 Broadway. 
Admission 25 cents. wi dal as 








To A British Merchant,—Your well-written 
comm is received, and merits notice. Our space however 
will not admit of reply to-day. 
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Across the Water. 

By various arrivals, intelligence from London to the 31st 
ult. has come to hand; but inasmuch as the chief items are 
by this time somewhat stale to the reader, and the news on 
the whole is not grave, lengthened comments would be out of 
place. 

After several days’ detention at Brussels, owing to the pre- 
valence of terrific gales that have been productive of heavy 
maritime losses, the Queen and her youthful family are again 
quietly settled at Osborne.—The American question still oc- 
cupies, and very naturally, the pyblic mind, individual Mem- 
bers of Parliament and journalists uttering from day to day 
their opinions and wishes, after a fashion that shows how little 
influence they can have upon its settlement. Mr. Gladstone, 
though his somewhat famous speech had already been depriv- 
ed of significance by the counter-declaration of the Minister 
for War, has been called upon for an explanation of his.views, 
which when given simply amounts to a reiteration of his pri- 
vate impressions, and a broad hint that he is not answerable 
if unwise people choose to draw particular inferences. It is a 
mooted point, whether this divergence in the Cabinet caused 
uneasiness, or whether the Cabinet was so unanimous that 
censultation was needless as to the instructions to be given to 
Lerd Lyons, who was to embark for this port on the 25th ult. 
Certain it only is that the Cabinet Council, summoned 
for the 23rd, was postponed at last moment, and another 
topic was thus thrown into the Clubs for discussion. We 
look upon it as more important that the price of cotton has de- 
clined considerably in the Liverpool market, owing we believe 
to the continued importation from India and \to increasing 
confidence as to future supplies from that quarter. The tidings 
of Admiral Wilkes’s doings at Bermuda have caused less sen- 
sation than might have been expected ; and the game of cross 
purposes has in a measure been played. The anti-Federal 
Times palliates that officer’s pushing the right of search to ex- 
tremes. The anti-Southern!Daily News, English champion of 
the administration at Washington, reproaches President Lincoln 
with bad taste in entrusting such delicate operations to a person 
80 indiscreet and prompted by such antecedents.—Mr. Cobden 
has delivered before the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, a 
very copious argument on behalf of his well-known theories 
touching international maritime law. But whatever their 
merits, they will never obtain a practically useful hearing at a 
period of actual war. England may regret that, by not adopt- 
ing American proposals, she is now cut off from her cotton 
supplies ; but this Republic has every reason to rejoice that it 
= ne and shut out the entire over-sea trade with the 

uth. 

A fresh cause for uneasiness is added to%he many already 
existing on the European Continent. King Otho of Greece, 
the Bavarian ruler imposed upon that country by the great 
powers of Europe, thirty years ago, has been formally deposed 
during his absence with his Queen, and a provisional govern- 
ment quietly established at Athens has decreed the expulsion 


of his dynasty. A bloodless revolution so far; and, seeing 
that it is but the climax of long growing and richly deserved 
unpopularity, it is presumed that the exiled princes will 
submit resignedly to their fate. Our interest attaches mainly 
to what is to follow ; for it is plain that herefrom will spring 
a new phase of the unsettled Eastern question. The great 
powers, or their newspaper writers, are already speculating as 
to the successor of Otho, for the last idea of all is to leave the 
Greeks to manage their own affairs. On the contrary, Sir 
Henry Bulwer has hastened to Athens, and a British and a 
French squadron are said to be ordered to the Pireus. Some 
ask, will our own Prince Alfred be the happy man; others 
talk of the Duc de Leuchtenburg, grandson of Josephine and 
nephew of the Czar, and therefore presumed to unite in 
himself both French and Russian sympathies. We only trust 
that our royal Middy may not be committed to so dreary a 
future. England has now too vast an Empire, and too many 
connections to support. ’ 

For the rest, there is nothing pleasant to communicate. Of 
Garibaldi’s health there are contradictory rumours afloat ; and 
the Italian clouds show no signs of a coming day. It is stil! 
under debate whether Louis Napoleon has definitely taken up 
his position, or whether he has only adopted his late courre 
by way of avoiding importunity. When wise men differ, we 
cannot presume to solve the doubt.—In Prussia, the antagon- 
ism between King and People is becoming chronic, but with- 
out threatening any immediate outbreak.—The Schleswig- 
Holstein dispute, one of the points in the European body 
politic, is only skinned over. Elements therefore of disturb- 
ance, possibly of war, are not wanting among the elder 
nations. — 

The Great Civil War. 

The event of the week is the withdrawal of Generel 
McClellan from the command of the Army of the Potomac, 
which is transferred to General Burnside. Had the elections 
last week gone in favour of the Administration, such a step 
would have been expected, the removed officer being, from a 
variety of causes, peculiarly obnoxious to the Republicans. 
As it is, it has caused a flutter of amazement, and its conse- 
quences form the chief topic of interest for the moment. Has 
the President superseded General McClellan, by way of 
showing a bold front to the Opposition? Is it done 
bond fide in the expectation that the change will bring 
with it increased activity in army movements, for all 
the world knows that on the one hand the General is ac- 
cused of habitual and constitutional tardiness—on the other 
the War Department is charged with systematically withhold- 
ing from him his supplies? Some say an incubus is taken off 
from the army; other some that its right hand is cutoff. The 
discussion is rendered all the more keen, as political issues are 
involved in it ; searcely a Republican who does not thin the 
General a mannikin ; scarcely a Democrat who does not regard 
him as a perfect master of the art of war. We decline to offer 
an opinion. We record only that, having added the crown of 
martyrdom to the laurels of fame, General McClellan, in re- 
tirement at Trenton, N. J., is now liberally persecuted with 
honours. Soon after his removal had been announced, we 
heard one shoe-black gamin say to another, in the Park, 
“ Jack, we'll put him into old Abe’s place.” 

There is very little fighting to be chronicled. The grand 
army of the Potomac perpetually advances, and, at the rate 
attributed to its movements by enthusiastic letter-writers, 
ought by this time to be on the borders of the Gulf of Mexico. 
Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that Richmond is not 
yet taken, though Fredericksburg has fallen once more into 
Union keeping, almost without opposition. The most pro- 
found ignorance as to the whereabouts of the main Southern 
army is displayed conspicuously in the daily papers, which 
plant it now here and now there, as “ intelligent contrabands” 
and “reliable travellers” please to report.—A Federal expedi- 
tion on a somewhat large scale is believed to be at work on the 
Eastern shores of North Carolina.—Stale tidings from Charles- 
ton were made public a few days since, inventing the grrival of 
an iron-clad steamer from abroad, and giving other news by no 
means fresh. If anything special had occurred there, it would 
have been known through Richmond papers.—Nashville, held 
by the U.S. forces, is surrounded, if not invested, by the 
Southerners. Intelligence thence is long in reaching us, and is 
anxiously looked for. Some assaults upon it have been gal- 
lantly repulsed.—This is not much of a war record; but 
there is no room to doubt that great activity still prevails in 
the personal squabbles of Generals in command. 

The Draft is still postponed in this State. The needed quota 
for it is now estimated at 35,000. 


Lord Lyons at his Post; the U. & and Boreign Nations. 

Having landed on Saturday last from the Scotia, after a very 
stormy passage, Lord Lyons proceeded to Washington on 
Tuesday, and we need scarcely say that others, besides his own 
countrymen whose representative he is, are rejoiced that a 
diplomatist so discreet and so universally respected should be 
again at that centre of undoubted interest and possible action. 
For though the prospect of formal intervention by European 
powers is just as remote as ever it was, there is room to be- 
lieve that the foreign affairs of the United States are becoming, 
and in some sense are designedly allowed to become, compli- 
cated though not perhaps threatening. It is no secret that 
France has a string of New Orleans grievances on hand; and 
that Spain has sustained an offensive indignity on the 
coast of Cuba. England may not have an urgent trouble on 
the carpet at the instant; but, between the presumption of 
Admiral Wilkes and the popular determination to misinterpret 





the obligations of neutrality, there is no knowing what a day 





may bring forth. The danger too would be vastly increased, 
if one supposed it possible that a perplexed and narrow-mind- 
ed Cabinet might imagine a way out of domestic trouble, 
through the opening of a foreign war. We have hinted here- 
tofore at the possibility of some such infatuation possessing 
Mr. Lincoln’s advisers. We cannot shake off the impression 
yet. We see confirmation of it, in the appointment and the 
cruise of Admiral Wilkes, in the inexplicable silence of the 
U.S. Consul at Liverpool, in General Butler’s dealings with 
aliens at New Orleans, in the whisperings of the many little 
birds which flit hither from the U. 8. capital. Was the noted 
Proclamation really the President’s last card, or was there 
one remajning still in his hand? That one bas not turned out 
a trump. We trust that he will hesitate about playing yet 
such another. 

In the meantime, Europe—as it was warned to do—has very 
determinedly left this Republic to fight out its own quarrel, 
Europe will probably be no less a unit in seeing to it that the 
Republic does not fasten a quarrel upon any single foreign na- 
tion, to secure its own domestic purposes. This is the task 
that the diplomatists at Washington may, perhaps, have before 
them. We incline to think, and we sincerely hope, that they 
will grapple with it successfully. 

Majority of the Prince of Wales. 

The heir to the British Crown completed his twenty-first 
year on Sunday last, the 9th of November, and is therefore 
freed from the constraint imposed upon him by the staff of 
Governors and Tutors, whose presence he hus heretofore ac- 
cepted with such grace and taste. His Royal Highness, at the 
last accounts, was travelling on the Continent with his eldest 
sister and her husband; but we do not see it mentioned at 
what place he would celebrate the event so interesting to 
every youth—to himself immeasurably so. May he continue 
to train himself to fulfil his future destiny, though long distant 
be the day on which he shall be called to mount the throne? 

In the British Provinces, there have been loyal and festive 
demonstrations in honour of this event. Here the war, to say 
nothing of the state of the public mind, has rendered any de- 
monstration inexpedient. 


Complimentary Reprisals. 

The good fortune, in the matter of prizes and prize-money, 
that has of late smiled upon U. 8. ships of war blockading 
Southern ports, seemed for a briet spell to have mollified the 
antagonism of the press. The screech-owls of the Herald did 
indeed continue day by day to annihilate Great Britain, and to 
utter their croakings over the ruins of our Empire; still, upon 
the whole, the working of our neutrality began to be better 
understood, and there was a pause in threats of retribution. 
The neutral’s dealing with the belligerent, in ships and ship- 
ments, was almost looked upon as equitable. Judge Betts 
indeed, a very Rhadamanthus in the way of marine trans- 
gressors, was so prompt in his decisions, and “loot” fell so 
fast into the pockets of captors, that attempts to run the gaunt- 
let were rather hailed with satisfaction than otherwise. But 
all this is changed. Presently came forth the terrible Ala 
bama ; and forthwith the boot is upon the other leg. It is 
now a dal and an outrage that the neutral should have deal- 
ings with both belligerents, not with the North alone. The Ala- 
bama might have tried to run into Mobile or Charleston, and 
would have been welcome to the chances of success or cap- 
ture; but when she begins to burn, sink, and destroy, the dis- 
aster must be set down—not to one of the natural consequences 
of war, but—to the malignity of the builders who laid her 
keel, and who would be equally willing to lay one to-morrow 
to hail from this port of New York. We have gone over this 
ground so often, that we arereally ashamed to return to it; but 
it appears that facts and arguments are utterly lost upon certain 
of our contemporaries. With a pertinacity disreputable in any 
decent journal after the foolish assumption has been exposed 
from one end of the country to the other, the Evening Post, 
no longer ago than on Wednesday last, reiterates the charge 
that “290” merchants of Liverpool furnished the funds that 
gave Captain Semmes a ship. From its columns too we gather 
that Mr. Simon Cameron—embarking at that same port on 
his return from the refuge for destitute American Cabinet 
Ministers, the embassy to St. Petersburg—contrived to see 
more acutely how the neutral cat was jumping, than has done 
for many a month past the U. S. Consul supposed to be there 
resident. This, we say, must be so, unless the Post, for some 
political purpose of its own, is desirous of bestowing a first- 
rate puff upon the ex-Minister of war. Mr. Cameron brings 
word that a fleet of iron-clad rams is building in the rebel in- 
terest; “the information just conveyed to the American pub- 
lic, through the agency of Mr. Cameron, puts this sin of Eng- 
land beyond the shadow of doubt.” “Mr. Cameron tells us 
distinctly that the ram-fleet is destined for operations against 
northern ports.” Surely the diplomatist must have been 
taking counsel with the Russian Chief of Police—“ man to 
man,” as Cassius M. Clay says when he narrates his own hob- 
nobbings with a much more lofty personage. Nothing sharper 
in practice has ever been eet before a grateful nation. Mr. 
Cameron’s doings are of the veni, vidi, vict school. He came 
to Liverpool ; smelt a rat, or rather a ram, or rather a fleet of 
rams; satisfied himself that there they were; traced out the 
contributors of the pecuniary needful; and—masterstroke 
of genius !—ascertained even the destination of the 
vessels. What more could have been done? This 
only; armed with such evidence—evidence that evidently 
satisfies the Hrening Post—he might have applied for an in- 
junction ; tethered the rams ag interim ; prosecuted the viola- 
tors of the Queen’s Proclamation; saved New York and 
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Boston and Philadelphia from being laid in ashes; and landed 
here ripe and ready to be nominated for the Presidential 
Chair, if Clay and Train can be got out of the way. We can 
imagine only two reasons that can have prevented Mr. Came- 
ron from taking steps so palpably dictated by his discoveries. 
The Scotia had her steam up, and his passage money was paid. 
This must have been one difficulty in the way. The other is 
only conjectural, but it carries with it an irresistible proba- 
bility. Mrs. Harris, U. 8. Consul for Liverpool, may have 
been wringing her hands on the wharf, and imploring her 
superior in office not to rob her of the credit of doing her duty 
in the premises. Perhaps she may yet accomplish, or at least 
attempt it. Awaiting which new-born vigour, we take the 
liberty of advising the Post to eschew crude generalities, and 
deal with international law, or treaty obligations, or something 
tangible—not to whine over inconveniences that arise from 
the very nature of things. England is a vast mart, and 
a thriving one, and will sell her wares to neutrals. 
When America has delighted to honour with extravagant 
jubilation men convicted of treason and rebellion against 
her, when a fund expressly organized for disturbing her 
peace has been fed by contributions from Senators and 
dignitaries of this land, when Governors of States have pub- 
licly rejoiced at official insult to our flag, when Attornies- 
General of the U.S. have reviled our country in open court, 
we do not remember that Great Britain made a formal pro- 
test, or threatened war, or invited the President at Washington 
to “chastise” such unneighbourly proceedings. There is 
something ludicrously undignified in this prolonged and un- 
ceasing whimper. 

In all this however, it must be owned that New York 
journals do not stand alone. The American Athens and the 
City of Brotherly Love join concert in shrieks and groans. 
The former we pass by to-day, in acknowledgment of a late 
timely and most sensible article in the Boston T'aveller, set- 
ting forth the inexpediency of this perpetual American war- 
cry in regard to foreign nations. But the Philadelphia Press 
is even ahead of the N. Y. Post. It sticks, or it did on Satur- 
day last, to all the rubbish that has been in print touching the 
Alabama. There is the old “290” story. She was “com- 
pletely armed” at Liverpool, though it is a well known fact, 
that her armament met her on board another vessel at Ter- 
ceira, and that the British Consul there, at the request of the 


powerless Portuguese authorities, prevented by remonstrance | bas 


the transfer taking place within the precincts of the port. 
“She left Liverpool with the Union-Jack at her fore, avowedly 
the British war steamer that she is,” though this flag thus dis- 
played is no more emblematic of our naval service than any 
flag hoisted over Barnum’s Museum. “The officials of the 
British government successfully prevented our Tuscarora from 
pursuing her,” though the said Tuscarora was lying at Ca- 


diz or Algesiras. And as this runs, so run the rest of], 


them, supporting their vague denunciations with such 
plentiful lack of argument that we are almost ashamed of re- 
turning to them. Yet, ere we leave them, we must thank this 
same Press for one bit of refreshing novelty. One of its 
articles of the 12th inst., on “ England and the Moral Law,” 
evidently from the pen of a Theological Sophomore, is exqui- 
site in its way, and appears to be written with the purport of 
applying to our “insatiable cotton rapacity” the Scriptural 
allusion to the “ lilies of the field; they toil not, neither do 
they spin.” Rather far-fetehed, perhaps, and perplexing is 
the dovetailing of text and context; but let it go—the hit is 
well enough for a student. Besides, on another point he 
achieves an unquestionable triumph. He beats the great Na- 
poleon all to pieces, distances him by one hundred and sixty 
centuries! We are not in joke. Bonaparte spoke of forty of 
them peeping down from the tops of the Pyramids. This Phi- 
ladelphian declares that “two hundred centuries have looked 
to it (Sinai) as to the greatest moral landmark.” 

Everybody’s old acquaintance, the “gored ox,” has beer 
paraded up and down the country, in connection with the Al- 
bion’s “ change of sentiment,” now that Capt. Semmes has taken 
to burning British property. For those who can't distinguish 
between neutrals and belligerents we do not pretend to wnte; 
the “ox” therefore may pursue his course undisturbed. 

In conclusion, lest it be deemed disrespectful to pass it 
unnoticed, we deliver a closing complimentary broadside to the 
N. Y. Tablet. That Roman Catholic organ is discontented 
with our allusions to the late riots in Hyde Park. Now, we 
do not pretend to be as well acquainted as the Tablet with the 
manner in which the forces were marshalled, or with the 


ramifications of an out-door gathering. To us it appeared | and indeed 


simply that certain Englishmen desired to express sympathy 
with Garibaldi; that certain Irishmen opposed the design ; and 
that there was a shindy and a fight in consequence. If there 


were a deeper meaning than this, we confess to having missed | of 


it. Yet, while the 7abdlet may not agree with us as to the “ Don- 
nybrook Fair” propensities of the Irish, we will own that we 
emphatically agree with the 7adlet in admiration for the con- 
stant and noble valour with which they have ever borne them- 
selves as soldiers in the British army. Is not the amende 
sufficient. 





Eccentricities of “Our Own.” 
Readers, accustomed to the enlarged views and exaggerated 


comments that adorn too frequently the page editorial, turn 4 


not seldom to the communications of a correspondent, in 
hope to find these plain truths plainly set forth, Judging 
by the writers, with a few favourable exceptions, whom the 
war has called into existence, we fear that the peculiar quali- 
fications of a newspaper letter-writer are being fast merged 
into those of the editor. Take a proof or two. 
































Several weeks ago there came to light, through the columns 
of the London Times, an account of an unpleasant quarrel 
between an Officer in the Queen’s service and an officer in the 
service of the U.S. In our last issue, we copied from Mr. W. 
H. Russell’s paper an article that justly disposed of the matter. 
What is our surprise to find this old story revived in the 
Evening Post of Monday last, by a special Baltimore corres- 
pondent writing on the 8th inst., who narrates the occurrence 
as having happened “a day or two ago!” 

But the funniest things come from certain of those gentle- 
men who speak of their own martial experiences, and dilate 
upon life in the saddle with all the unction of the first person. 
One who does up these matters for the 7imes told us on Sun- 
day, dating on the 5th inst. at “ 45 miles from the Potomac,” 
that “the Grand Army moves with lightning speed !"—One of 
the Tribune's staff had Homeric visions of a five hours fight the 
other day, in which one man was killed and 14 wounded; 
while “ brilliant” and “desperate” affairs, attended by slender 
loss and altogether without result, are chronicled almost daily.— 
The valour displayed in this fierce war has seldom or never 
been surpassed, and the carnage on some occasions has been 
immense. What a pity it is that sucking journalists are per- 
mitted to throw an air of ridicule over great events, by system- 
atically exaggerating the small ! 


ae tty and Tweaking Witte cher —— ~ i lain: 
a very u y—| perhaps, but - 
tive and winning, like some of the old English ballads. There isa 
moral lesson in it, also—which many persons like—to the effect 
that the virtuous are happy, that the r are honest, and that a 
the scting, it os — —— Cpa 
e e r—three parts on ng we! 
rendered. Rachdl, perssnated by Mise Keene hereelf, is beautifal with 
the ee Ae eae poe . yal ee a as “ — 
Fatrick, of years, an noble ion. Mr. Peters 
as Mr. Casemower, realizes a wher that is humorous with odd 
streaks, and captivating with simplicity. The other parts are ineffi- 
ciently sustained, though in effect the entire piece is agreeable, and 
—_ fail to charm the taste that is satisfied with quiet, homely 
easures. 
of For next week there is good prospect offun. May it come likea 
diamond morning to all who read theae words ! MERCUTIO. 


PAusic. 

The recincts of Irving Place—where Dinorah’s goat, 
tetnened tn tee font area, enjoys a scant pasturage of old play 
bills, street dust, shavings, and one or two resolute blades of grass 
that refuse to be nibbled—was invaded on Monday last by the vic- 
torious forces of an impresario. This time it was Mr. Grau, to 
whom the goat belongs, and all the other artists. Mr. Ullmann 
has returned to the bosom of that social circle, of which he is un- 
doubtedly an ornament. He has no mercenary interest in the 
Academy of Music; but as a philanthropist will keep an eye on 
matters there. It is said that the Goat will make its first appear- 
ance under the special direction of this gentleman, and in accord- 
= bye’ : 4S autograph letter Pmcagte Aege J Mr, Me arose a the 
subject us me needs the pen of a Theocritus 

: Frscrive the pl > 








ora Virgil, to leasing effect of so bucolic a picture 

ee ee ae as that presented to the bm by this interesting event. 
“ Dinorah,” which is thus piped frisked into memory, will be 

Drama. produced next week ; at least the managerial legend runs to that 


effect. When the illustrious composer superintended the produc- 
tion of his work in Paris and in London, there were many de- 
lays; and if they should occur they should hardly excite 
surprise. We must not permit ourselves to be ae, 

The three nights already passed have been full o 
the subscribers, the critics, and the public. On Monday “ La Tra- 
viata” was given; on Wednesday, ‘Il Trovatore ;’’ and on Fri- 
nay, “Norma.” The list, it must be confessed, does not confuse 
by its variety ; but it must be remembered that Mr. Grau’s seasons 
have often commenced and ended with such a programme, and 
that he depends more upon artists than o He is sin; rly 
fortunate this time, inasmuch as the easy burden of pleas the 
public devolves on the fairer portion of his company. No fewer 
than four Prime Donne are now attached to the staff of the Acade- 
my of Music. Of these, three have already made their débuts, and 
the fourth is promised on Wednesday next in “‘ Dinorah.” 

“ La Traviata’ served to introduce Madame Guerrabella to the 
public. This has assumed the position that used to be oc- 
cupied by “Lucia.” Fair aspirants to musical fame select it in 
ference to a work of smaller calibre; and thus, as every one 
played in it, all sorts of comparisons are unavoidable. ese were 
not always favourable to Madame Guerrabella. In 


“ What shadows we are and what shadows we pursue!” A fami- 
liar observation, savouring slightly of the pulpit. Do not think, 
though, because I take a text, that you must takeasermon. No 
such cruel consequence is “hanging in the stars.” I cite that 
remark, not as introductory to a disquisition, but simply as the 
best expression of a thought that often comes to me when looking 
at the yers, and especially when writing about them. They 
are, as it were, the shadows of shadows; and to discuss them 
gravely sometimes seems the most gossamery of avocations. I, 

owever, all life is vanity, I suppose that one phantom is as 
as another; and in this conclusion I am reconciled to. the motley. 
As well Mercorio in these trappings, as J. Cesar in royal purple ! 
The farce has been cast, duty is inexorable, the call-boy brings our 
summons. Let us play our parts with what grace we can! Some 
thought of old Solomon may make us apathetic, now and then. 
Vaniias vanitatum is but a chilling creed. Yet we must neither 
freeze nor falter. I confess that this mocd of indifference does 
not inspire loquacity—that it lacks enthusiasm, the motive of elo- 
quence. Yet I must not be silent. Talent, taste, and industry, 


past week a pleasan 
one; and it were not just that any, even the humblest, dramatic 


“Within » brief of period Nod of tia ing picture of enjoyment Pieill tse sudience, s'tt hed never failed 10 do with Maxeme Gas, 
thin a e mov cture of enjo th e as never ow e 
ted a new and grevetal aspect. fhe local stage, like an 


en Se oe ee for the a oo 


Ap = a skilful coquette, or a politician, has suddenly bly have been made. Therdle of Violeta is long, and 


hysical en . Hard, stubborn voices improve from taxed 
this moment it is v gay. Behold Mr. For- Le it; put Madame Guerrabella has not Sen pacenenmnatiite. 
, and the} wi such demands. 


nder the most favourable cireum- 
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lack, 

tre where quantity of voice is more a 
A pry nt ae Ag wwe singer and a lady of infinite and 

it is impossible to listen to her without being equally charmed an 
impressed with her style and method. We have not for many 
years had so an artist. Madame G is also “mee 
y in scenes of fashionable frivolity and 
coqhetry. The more tragic phases of Violetfa’s character, as well 
as the vehemencies of Leonora in ‘‘ Trovatore,” were not quite so 


well portrayed. 
It was in this last mentioned work that Mlle. Morenst made her 
début, on Wednesday, playing—with a wickedly obscured and 
countenance—the part of the gipeey woman, Azucena. 
Mlle. Morensi is another American artist, of whom the Metropolis 
may well feel proud. She has a voice of superb quality, and so 
abundant that it seems to issue forth without effort. ature has 
lavished all her vocal riches on this charming person, but art has 
et much to accomplish. Study cannot fail to place her in the 
Foremost rank of living contralti. As it is, we doubt if a finer 
voice has ever been heard at the Academy of Music. 

At the time when we write, Madame Lorini has not yet made 
her début before the public, but a recent opportunity at rehearsal 
enables us to speak somewhat confidently of this lady’s powers. 
She has a soft plump voice, very sweet and agreeable, but not very 
powerful: a method which seems to have contemplated breadth of 
dramatic style. as well as mere ty of vocalisation: and a gene- 
ral bearing which is satisfactory. In a word, Madame Lorini is a 

artist, and can hardly fail to make a success in the part of 


lorma. 

Last Saturday being the first concert-night of the New York 
Bociety. “the Heavens were telling,’’ as usual, their 
tale of dissatisfaction thereanent. This circumstance, however, 
did not materially interfere with the attendance, and certainly had 
no effect on the spirit of the entertainment. The e 
opened with Beethoven's Fourth Symphony, a work which is not 
regarded with so much favour as either the Third, the 
or the Seventh. The second movement, however, is delight- 
ful, and the finale su; > bw were a very much — with 

the rmance of the ony. was exact eno ; ev 
em) ¢ machine went roun But if 


nance of the “ Apostate.”” In these plays Mr. Boo 
ical enough to charm the taste even of Alecto herself. In 
Ciward , he has dignified a crude nature, and analyzed the 
nies of a conscience tortured by remorse. The dramatic taste 
Soa ancestors seems to have approved the troubled conscience. 
Certainly that urbed is common enough in the spasm 
dic tragedies of the last century. Embaimed in the wild story of 
the “ lron Chest,” it affords scope for some vigorous a 
good deal of sombre deportment, and a series of effective “ tiaws 
and starts." Mr. Booth understands the ps thoroughly, and ex- 
ilities. To see him play it, is like reading of 
romances. The melancholy = a ~ a 
interesting murderer, the surrounding atmosphere of guilt, the 
sense of impending the elements of the tragedy are in 
kee with those ideas of the picturesque that went out with 
periwigs. The presence of Mr. Booth harimonizes with all the cir- 
cumstances of Mortimer. He seems to exhale mystery. He glides 
about like an evil spirit. His acting, as in the confession to Wil- 
ford, is intense with agony. Altogether, the mation is a tri- 
umph of artificial horror, though neither the play (mor the cha- 
racter will bear analysis. To most persons, by way, this latter 
objection is not important. So long as they are moved, they care 
not why. It was Sterne, was it not, who, in the course of his 
“Sentimental Journey,” wept over a dead jackass. Why not 
tears, if the heart is tender? I protest there is nothing so admira- 
ble as the sensibility of our common nature! Even Jtscara moves 
it, brutal ruffian as he is—and Mr. Booth makes him sufficiently 
brutal. But I will not loiter in dusky ways. It were well, as our 
favourite leaves us, to think of him in merriest mood, and cherish 
the memory of his gayest . His Don Caesar was as 


SSS ee of the genial good had | 
i that crown a Farewell ! unction called f 
The funny fellows at Wallack’s must console us for our loss ; | more cngana. ly was this needed in the second move- 

they are eminentl, le of the task. An evening | ment, which instead of being given with t and y, 
at that theatre is a genuine luxury—even though the sae Be Ta was rendered harshly and mec! ly. The finale, however, was 
common as “Central Park,” or as ponderous as “ possivle manner and left nothing to be de- 


ough.” The former, revived on Wednesday, has proved the sen- | sired. 
sation of the week. It farce—the scenery ‘After the Symphony, Schubert's Fantasia for piano and orchestra 
was given by Mr. Wm. Mason. Liszt—who is in Rome, asking ior- 

veness for his small sins, and committing rsin of wri 

ng another Mase—is le for the orch of this piece. 
In its original form it is a duet for two pianos ; Liszt has knocked 
it into one, and piled a mountain of notes on the top of it. But 
although it overlaid jive character of the work 
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that adorn his every persouation. Mention should also be 
made of Miss Henriques as Flora Myrtle. ithout her 
powers as an Ca Sg my by the Dig f require gp i oa 
tion—the ves those q oO! 
ee > oe adapted to portray. Mrs. 








nature which she is so A » 

ohn Sefton was perfect as Bridget Tooligan.* It would not 

being tideaun isting aa folget to ada that Mr. my 

Jes boule octet, recent efforts indicate ambitious indus- Facts and Faucies. 

pe clever in the inferior réle of a bostman. As! ‘The public will be glad to hear that Florence Nightingale’s 

pe gormemea mag be enid to eperkio on the singe health somewhat improved ————— “A Boston paper vesoeds 
Different in quality, superior in merit, and equal in suc- Tuesda, 

antes yed half as w te the rams of © 1 the | in the the Hon. Josiah wae i 

Reaper,” revived at Laura Keene’s. The story, known to every-|& was a candidate 
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Mr. John Van Buren, at a re- 


was a t laugh, accompanied by cries of “ Busteed !”——— 
Viscount Bury, .P., is Chanes of one of the two new Com- 
panies just organised in London for supplying the town with 
cabs and ¢ The Augsburg Gazette states that 
the young Queen of Naples, who lately entered her 2ist 1 
is affected with chest disease. Other papers say that the heart 
is affected. The Hon. Malcolm Cameron is said to have 
been appointed a delegate to England “to represent the 
grievances and to promote the general interests of the strug- 
gling and energetic but oppressed people of British Colum- 
bia.” Mr. Cameron’s political experience is soon brought into 
lay in his new home. The Rossin House at Toronto 
Pas been meusendy snd economically lighted by petroleum 
. An! paper thus chronicles the happy conclu- 
sion of a duel: “ The one pesty wosivet aslight wound in the 
breast, the other fired in t! ; and so the matter termiuat- 
ed. Rumour has it that King Leopold, of. Belgium, is 
going to pass the winter at ae in the oa of a and 
that the there has been placed at his disposal apo- 
leon Amalia hools, bodies of workmen and tebourers, 
drummers and bandmasters of regiments, household servants, 
tenants on estates, parties of constabulary, and other groups 
of persons, have been sent to visit the Great International Ex- 
hibition at the expense of liberal individuals and firms. The 
papers are full of pleasant records of such kindly thoughtful- 
ness. The “ Deerfoot” running exhibitions in England 
are shown to have been hoaxes. His principal exhibitor 
bribed his opponents to let him win. A London, C.W., 
states that “ Smith, the pedestrian” has walked 21 miles 

fn 2 hours 55 minutes and 12 seconds. He was ar, do 
man 


























made its appearance near the Civita Vecchia Railway, 
two hk es from Rome. A hen-roost robber, threaten- 
ing to shoot any one trying to arrest him, has himself been 
shot dead by a young man at Quebec. The Jury at the conse- 
uent inquest returned a verdict of “ justifiable homicide.”—— 
a sample of pernicious folly current in type, we quote this 
passage from an 0} of “Communism ;” “ There is but one 
thing that will i chan the disintegration of the North, and 





that is, a radi in the present Government of the 
country, by subm’ to Jesus Christ and annexation to the 
Kingdom of Heaven !” Trout are sometimes captured, 
which exhibit a congenital deformity of the upper jaw, cor- 
responding to what is known as “hare lip” in the human 
species. At the Adelphi, London, a reference to the 








archives of the old theatre, and an addition of all its former | ¥' 
















oan he aad his wife slowly dying. At the 8 Thea- 
tre, ae eee SS neve at 6 eee ass cur- 
tain, measuring 1,000 square feet————Mr. J. urdoch, 
the actor, mentioned, some weeks since, as serving in the Fede- 
ral Army, has resigned, and will return to the stage. Mr. 
John Leech's Sketches in oil, having been largely enjoyed in 
London, are now to be exhibited in the provinces ————A 
decimal cu , of British origin, is to be put in circulation 
at Hong Kong. It will be on the American stand- 








ard value, and will be of the denomination of dimes, cents, 
and mills. ‘The value of precious metals exported 
Great Britain in 1859, was £36,000,000.---—The 


response 
made to Mr. Dion Boucicault’s appeal for a new theatre, in 
London, has been prompt and ample. In a few weeks, a 
| scheme in relation to the project will be made public. Mean- 
while, the modification of *s isin p a 
The town of Accra, on the Western coast of Africa, was entire- 
ly destroyed by an earthquake, on the 10th of July last. Three 
glish forts near the place were ruined. The city of 
Cincinnati, hitherto supposed to be the vineyard of Ohio, is, 
just now, receiving quantities of grapes, from Cleveland. 
The celebrated German essayist, William Schl 
says that the art of printing was employed in China, long be- 
fore it was known on the continent of Europe. It is 
stated that the flow of the Pennsylvania oil wells is aon oe 
the daily product of the whole being estimated at scarcely 
barrels. Anthony Trollope is about to publish a work 
describing a “ Lenten Journey in Umbria and the Marches of 
Ancona. A joint stock company has been formed at 
Mulhouse, France, for the cultivation of cotton in Senegal. 
Negroes are being shipped from Texas to Cuba. 
The Albany Gas Company has refused to sell its coke, and 
determined to give it to the poor of the city. 
—_—_—>—_——_—— 


























MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 

The Times of the 14th ult. contains in its well-known and 
unobtrusive corner this little h: “On Monday, the 
18th inst., at Dufferin Lodge, Highgate, the Earl of Gifford to 
the Lady Dufferin.” ‘whe lady thus taking upon herself the 
obligations of matrimony is one of those three famous sisters, 
daughters of Tom Sheridan, whose beauty and grace and wit 
have made them celeb —well, it matters not how long. 
One is the Hon. Mrs. Norton, the fair and successful authoress ; 
another is the Duchess of Sat one legion known as Lady Sey- 
mour, the Queen of Beauty at the Eglinton Tournament, anno 
Domini 18—, (date omitted); the Lady Dufferin, now remar- 
ried, is the widow of tae I Peer of that name, and mother 
of the present Lord Dufferin, a young fellow of 36, gallant 

achtsman and pleasant narrator of his voyages in “ high lati- 


“ ” enabled bster anno’ 060th tudes.” His mother’s forthcoming book on “ hi 

night of Sarees oem — yt. a ae the | ¥38 i among our Facts and Fancies of last week. 
oO of pearls has been stated before the Linnean The y bridegroom, the Earl of Gifford, is the eldest son 
Mr, R. Garner, who thinks are the results of in | of the uis of Tweeddale, was born in 1822, and is now 














the m ‘The Chief Justice of the High Court, Cal- 
cu decided that all pleadings in that Court shall be in 
the same rule will, probably, be 
Madras and Bombay.————Sheridan Knowles is 

dan ill, at Torquay. The name of “ Cut-throat 
Lane” is applied to secluded by-ways, in England. The 
term is a perversion of “ Cut-through ¢,” applied in old 
times to short and somewhat unfrequented routes. Ttis 
said that of 1 divers are concen’ at Man- 
zanille, to dive for the lost treasure of the ill-fated “ Golden 
Gate.” , eray’s “ Roundabout Papers,” re- 
rinted from the Cornhil , are about to be published 


























M.P. for Totnes. He is a brother of the Duchess of Welling- 
ton and of Lady Emily ie pate apy he has 
several—may not perhaps regret maturity o' accom- 
plished bride. 


Since these memoranda were thrown her, we have ob- 
served another wedding thus recorded in the 7tmes of the 27th 
ult. : “On the 28rd inst., at the Castle of Killyleigh, Lord Duf- 
ferin and C , to Harriot Hamilton, eldest daughter of 
the late Archibald ton.” 

——__>—_—_—_ 
Tax Unrrep Casrvet.—The joint denial made Secre- 


by 
taries Seward and Chase, the Washington agent of 


the Associated Press, 
the 


Italian Opera in Paris. A number of Sunday Schools, | by the rules of honour 

for poor young women who have to work on week-days, are to | tion, to throw a cloud m, over adminis- 
be epencd at Milan. Various branches of education will be| tration secrets. Sir Walter Scott, who persisted in denying 
pursued. An aqueduct, extending a distance of —_ the authorship of the Waverley novels, all his intimate 
two miles, from Lake Honda to F , introduces wa-| friends were morally convinced that were ustitied 
ter into that city, at the rate of 3,000,000 gallons each day.—— | his disclaimers on ground that nobody was enti toa 
Mr. Foley has received a commission to execute an equestrian | secret which he chose to keep. “I considered m enti- 
statue 0 Canning, for the city of Calcutta, where already | tled,” he said, “ like an accused person put upon trial, to flat! 
his noble “ Lord I ge” is placed French proved against me.” Sidney Smi 


. A paper, 
called L’) Union, has been started, at New Orleans, for the pro- 
mulgation of Anti-Slavery theories—————It has been 
sweetly said that “as the small planets are nearest the sun, so 
are little children nearest to God.” Numerous contra- 
bands are in a miserable condition, from sickness and want of 
clothing, at Cairo, The average of deaths is two or three a 
day. A public meeting has been held in Bombay, 
under the presidency of the Governor, in aid of the Lancashire 
Relief Fund. £15, was subscribed on the spot. 
The area of Babylon was 265 square miles. The city was sur- 
rounded by a wall, 100 feet high and 75 feet thick, furnished 
with 100 Nineveh contained 216 square miles, 
and was surrounded with a wall 100 feet high, and wide 
enough for three chariots to drive on it abreast. 24,391 
tons of guano were exported from the Chincha Islands, in 
September last, and carried to Europe. The chesnut 
in New England, in 

















crop is annually decreasin uence 
of the havoc of the woodman’s axe among the old chesnut 
trees. it remark occurs in Mrs. 





The following 
Shelley’s romance of “ Fran ”: “ Nothing contributes 
so much to tranquillize the mind, as a steady purpose—a point 
on which the soul may fix its intellectual eye.” The 
price of tobacco is constantly rising, but the trade—so we hear 
—is as good as ever.- Borax powder sprinkled about 
the kitchen, closets, pantries, sinks, drawers, &c., exterminates 
roaches. The tomb of the Waller, in Beaconsfield 
Church, is being repaired under m of his descendants. 
In the course of recent excavations outside St. Sebas- 
tian’s Gate, at Rome, an extensive ancient Jewish cemetery 
has been discovered, ebounting in sarcophagi, paintings, and 
inscriptions. An farmer tersely expresses the 
hilosophy of farming, as follows: “ Feed the land re it is 
ungry, rest it before it is weary, and weed it before it is foul.” 
Lobsters have been introduced into Tasmania. 
Large minds, like certain excellent pictures, are seen best at 
a distance. is the reason, to say nothing of envious mo- 
tives, why many persons generally undervalue their contem- 
poraries, and extol the ancients. The Louisville Demo- 
crat states that, on a recent occasion, when a large 
escaped slaves a on the lower bank of the Ohio, desi- 
rous of crossing into Indiana, the Hoosier soldiers threatened 
to shoot them should they endeavour to cross the river—ob- 
that “their object in going to war was not to make In- 
diana an asylum for — ———Upwards of 100,000 tons 
of iron ore have been 










































number of 


por all that could not be 
said, in the to his coll works, that somehow or 
other it came to be conjectured that he was the author of the 
Peter Plymley letters. “ I have always denied it,” he naive) 

said, “ but finding that I deny it in vain, I have thought it 
might be as well to include the letters in this collection.” We 
mention these as curious anecdotes, which by some odd asso- 
ciation of ideas the denial of Mr. Lincoln's secretaries has re- 


atists and politicians—well, 
men. Witha ized Seward 
against and assailing each 

other for the last fifteen months here in New York, we are 
bound to accept this authoritative denial of any difference of 
sentiment between the two leaders. “It must be true,” said 
Cicero with his wonted sarcasm, when told by a slave at the 
door that his master was not within, “it must be true, for I 
just now heard him tell you so himself." —N. Y¥. World, Nov. 13. 


Odvituary. 


Lorp ARUNDELL or Warpour.—Lord Arundell of Ward- 
our died suddenly at Wardour Castle, near Salisbury, on the 
19th ult., from an attack of paralysis, in his 58th year. He 
was the of one of our oldest Roman Catholic families, 
and a Count of the Holy Roman Empire. He is succeeded 
in the title and estates by his eldest son, the Hon. John Francis 

who was married only on the Monday before his 
father’s , to Miss Errington, of Northumberland. 


Str Bensamin Bropre.—On the eve of eighty years, a life 
ee 
Benjamin Brodie, whose 


success, professional and 

Park, in Surrey, on Tuesday last. Sir 

death we have now to chronicle, had long been ailing; the 
“ medicine man” of our time having been racked with 

pains in the shoulder-joints, and with disease in the eyes, be- 

yond the power of art to reach. Partial blindness had for 

some years past clouded his studies, as it had interrupted the 

awry 4 of his duties as President of the Royal Society. 

From the latter office he retired in favour of General Sabine. 

His mind, however, continued active in his study ; he read and 





from the Lake Superior region Weer anaes > in evemeenenes 6 Wee a mean SS Ss Sos bes 
this season. There is trouble among the oystermen in| a ly and flowing in bis hand. ie was born on the 
Chesapeake Bay. yy local privileges have been Oth of June, 1788, at Winterslow, in Wilts, of which place his 
violated by dredgers New York, whose vessels, there-| father was rector; was educated at home; was placed under 
fore, have confiscated by the State of Mr. Wilson at the Hunterian School in Great Windmill Street, 
Sad news of Kossuth is in print. He is said to be residing | whence be removed, in 1803, to St. George’s Hospital, and be- 
near Turin, reduced in despon- | came a member of the College in 1805. From that date his 


ror er A nt ee mnt 


rise was steady, being hel; by the literary power and pro 
fessional success of his tockares, On the death of Sir Everard 
Home, he succeeded to the vacant office of Serjeant-Surgeon, 
when he was made a Baronet by King William. In 1851 he 
became a D.C.L. of Oxford, and in 1858 President of the Roy- 
al Society. The professional works of Sir Benjamin are very 
justly esteemed ; the non-professional works, such as the re- 

y —— ‘ Psychological ~ have less weight 
and value. The writer was a very clever surgeon, but he was 
not a man of genius. His mind was solid, practical and com- 
monplace. No great discovery will bear his name. But he 
will be remembered among his brethren as a man who not 
only raised himself in the world, but did something to elevate 
his craft. No surgeon before him had risen to the high dignit; 
of President of the Royal Society. It was a position whi 
remained to be won, and he won it. That will be his distinc- 
tion with posterity.— Athenaum, Oct. 25. 


Near Aden, on route to join his regt. in India, Capt. G. FitzGe- 
rald King, 13th Life Infantry.—At Inverness, Dr. Stewart Chis- 
holm, R. A., yy of Army Hospitals.—At Montrose 
House, Petersham, Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Moore, K. C. B.—At Red- 
fern, N. 8. Wales, Lt.-Col. Shadforth, formerly commanding H. 
M.’s 57th ¢ was a Peninsula veteran, having fought with 
the 57th at Busaco, Pomba, Redinha, the first siege of jos, 
and at Albuera, where he was severely wounded. His son, who 
became Colonel of the 57th, was killed at the storming of the Re- 
dan in the Crimea,—At Bengeo, near Hertford, Major In late 
Dep.-Asst.-Qrtmr.-Gen., Montreal.—At Exeter, W. Le Mesurier, 
Esq., Dep.-Comm.-Gen.—At Sherborne, Gloucestershire, John, 
Lord Sherborne, in the 4th year of his age. He is succeeded in 
his title by his eldest son, the Hon. J. H. Legge Dutwn.—At Edin- 
burgh, Bt.-Major Taddy, B. A—In this city, at an aivanced age, 
and high the Rev. Dr. Berrian, Rector of Trinity 
Church, who was ordained 52 years since.—At Twickenham, the 
Dowager Countess of Albemarle, widow of William fourth Earl of 
Albemarle, aged 87. She was the daughter of Sir H. Hunloke, of 
Ww orth Hall.—In q an ident while riding, 
Mr. J. ns Bell, Sheriff of Kincardioeshire.—At Edin- 
burgh. Capt. G. J. Hay, R. N., C. B.—At Bath, Annie, wife of Ma- 
jor Ralph Allen, of Bathampton, and daughter of Sir Samuel Cu- 
nard, Bart.—Admiral James Rettray, in 





77th ne Chelsea, 
Cc. Lay Esq., R. N.—In London, Capt. J. Roche, R. N.—At Lei- 
cester, John Ellis, Esq., formerly M. P. for that borough. 





Appointments. 


Sir Andrew Buchanan, K.C.B8,, now H. M. Minister to the King 
aes bat ‘44 | 0 eT y King of Prus- 
8 . Frere, be . M. Ju 4 ., to be 
H. M. Arbitrator, and W. Tasker Smith, Esq., tobe heeretary, in 
the Mixed Court established at the Cape of Hope, under the 
Treaty of the 7th of April, 1862, between Great Britain and the 


tou, iteq, to be Ht M Jedge, and W. Smith, Esq, to be Secretary, 
ton, Esq., to : ’ ., to % 
in the Mixed Court established at Sierra eens, under the same ~ 
treaty. 


army. 


The 2nd 0-5 Bie eee ey 
in the for West Indies, in H. M. 8. Adventure, on 
being relieved by the 3rd, from Jamaica——Sir Archdale 
Wilson has been £11,000 for Delhi prize-emoney.——The 
Sergeants of the Regt. have received a souvenir from their 
Colonel, co of a highly ornamented snuff-box, made 
from wood of the Spanish ship San Josef, captured off 


Cape 
St. Vincent in 1797. This ship was boarded by a portion of 
the 69th, as marines at the time, and of whom Lord 
Nelson spoke highly in his despatches.——At Montreal (says 
a local the 16th marched twice 


an 
ying, and ten of the best singers from each company kee) 
rat teen eammeniekat Fhe cibet won very pausing. 


War-Orrice, Oct. 21.—3rd W I Regt: En Glascock, 79th Ft, to 
Lt bP; En Jones, 35th, to be Lt b-p, vy Dunn, who ret. 4th: Maj 
Lamb to be Lt-Col w-p, v Macdonald, dec; Capt Ivey to be Maj; 
Lt Evered to be consequence of the death 
of Lt-Gen Sir W G Moore: Maj-Gen Sir R Airey to be Lt-Gen; Hon 
Maj-Gen Shirley to be Maj-Gen ; Lt-Col Mann to be Col; Maj Paget 
Bayley to be Lt-Col ; and Capt Vernon, R.A, to be Maj. 


Navy. 

Goop Account oF AN Inon-PLaTED Sarp.—The Resistance, 
18, iron-cased iron scr. st.-ship, Capt. Chamberlain, has arrived 
at Portsmouth from Portlan he officers of the Resistance 
speaks in the highest possible terms of the ship’s performance 
in the Channel leaving Spithead. She is stated to be re- 
markably stiff under her canvas, easy in her motion, and 
handy asa cutter. On one occasion she worked out of Port- 
land Roads under sail, with her screw up, in a manner that 
surprised all who saw her. In mid-channel, between Port- 
land and Cherbourg, ships were met carrying close-reefed —_ 
sails with a tumbling sea running. but the Lesistance ie 
through it easily. In fact, so slight has been her motion du- 
ring her limited cruising that we understand not even her ink- 
stand, nor any of the little knick-knackeries usually found on 
the captain’s after-cabin table, have been secured or removed 
from the table since leaving Spithead—Army and Navy 
Gazette, Oct. 25. 


It is believed at home—and we sincerely hope it will pees 
true—that the period of Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander Milne’s 
command of our squadron in North America and the West 
Indies is to be extended for another year. Under ordinary 
circumstances, it would expire in January next——The Eme- 
raid, 35, and the Galatea, 26, have sailed from England for 
Bermuda.——The Channel Squadron, which at last date was 
a Fas ange, 18, Be. Googe, Th vaigar, 70 Defence, 

0) e » 10, OF » im, r, «¥, 5 
16, iron ram, Resistance, 16, iron ram, TY Fase gunboat. 
The Admiral was to proceed first to Gibraltar, where he will 
be j by the Warrior and Black Prince, iron-cased ships, 
each of 40 guns, He will then cruise in the vicinity of the 
Rock of aa so as always at be i at —_—- 
the event of any ing.——The great Ho! 
is to be removed from Shooberyness to Liverpool——The 
fedea, 6, has leit Halifax for Bermuda; the Cygnet, 5, for the 
West epee Re 23 [ryan = berg A 
England for an iron-p) irignte, cupola on Capt. Coles’s 
plan.——The London and née, 86, Doris, 32, and Magi- 
cienne, 16, made the Bay of Naples we gay last month with 
rowing and sailing matches among their crews, and ample 
hospitality on The Neapolitans were enchanted.—— 
Russia is said to be in possession of a very simple and effec- 
tive mip ns en blowing-up ships.——The Flying Fish, 


to Pryche; A A 
Forbes to Adven- 


AppornrEnts.—Lieuts: R Sterne (comm'g) 





Smith to Hastings; E J Jermain to Leopard ; 
ture; H Berkeley Ariadne, Paymaster: J 


: J. Rivers to Adventure. 
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at Brussels to its place in this Exhibition. It is a striking ex- 
s ine Arts. ample of the tatoos treatment of a theme in which the his- 
MR. VERNERT’S RIO JANEIRO. torical altogether overbears the dramatic or pictorial interest ; 


bs ay Ws and in which, with all the skill of composition and workman- 
Mr. L. J. Vernert, a French artist settled in this city, has | like merit of execution, we feel the want both of greater indi- 
now on exhibition at Goupil’s an extremely clever picture, | viduality in the heads and of grander mastery in the colour. 
which is not only attractive in itself, but interesting from the | 5uch interest as the picture has centres in the group where 
contrast it conveniently offers with Mr. Tilten’s landeca the old Emperor, acta bag the shoulder of William of Orange, 
: > y , P€S,| rises from his throne by the side of his sister the Queen of 

on which we dilated recently at considerable length, and| Hungary to invest with the insignia of Royalty his kneeling 
which are hanging in an adjacent apartment. In speaking of] son, the cruel and imbecile Philip. No want of interest, how- 
these latter, we remarked that “ artists in oil, forthe most part | °VeT, 80 be alleged against Gallait’s other two J anape od pic- 
ee ith ous skill enen ieivenaamaaii tures here—one representing “The Last Moments of Count 
“Ene sche WER ate Cont ov i vith | Egmont,” the other “The Exposure of the bodies of Egmont 
pigments.” This is just a case in point. Mr. Vernert’s view} and Horn in the Chapel of the Rocollets,” after their decapi- 


of The Market and Bay of Rio Janeiro may be termed a very yr g at Brussels on the 4th of June, 1568. The former is free 
; : : ; ; m that objection on the score of horror which has been 
= on sare Daal surface-painting, not highly finished, bat vehemently w inst its companion. Count Egmont, 
thrown off with instinctive eye to effect, and conveying to the} afer spending the night in religious exercises with his confes- 
spectator a pleasant transcript of a peculiarly local scene. sor, the Bishop of Yprés, surveys from the window, through 
Oblong in form, being about 10 feet by 4 in dimensions—and Me ag way white dawn = his pale ore and wasted 
i ; . ; and, the preparations for his execution in the t square. 
suggesting a section of a panorama, as well by this form as is face is sad but firm, and is nobly contrasted, in its mourn- 
by the general treatment—the canvas shows in perspec- | fy) calmness, with the grief of the bishop, who raises his hand, 
tive the quay whereon the market is held, alive with|as if urging the prisoner to withdraw his.gaze from the 
an innumerable multitude of figures and gay with all the| ghastly sight below. In the other picture the bodies of Horn 
lively colour that fruits and vegetables display under a = Lape ype el lrg grisly severed heads, lie un- 
Southern sun, to say nothing of those brilliant bits of it here Philip, while the discomfited 1eGers of the guilds file past to 


and there that negro taste delights to flaunt. Native vessels | take a last look at their fallen chiefs. In these faces the painter 
are unloading at the wharves, and the back-ground is filled up | has thoughtfully discriminated the consternation and terror of 


: : sant the elderly noble who heads the procession, the unrestrained 
by portions of the famous bay and by foreign shipping at grief of the older burghers, and the scarce-concealed defiance 
anchor. exchanged between the younger citizens and the wily Spanish 

Compositions such as this are sometimes made up or selected | courtier and stern soldier who stand beside the bier. 


by landscape-painters, who set them off with a few living eighing ’ hoe ne 4 Bowe Regpaien ws! beter | the 
“ : | achievemen| Ww ntry s ghastliness, 

tenants; but Mr. Vernert, being a figure-painter, subordinates | ,. cannot endorse the complaint that the onherd.. has over- 

the scenery, and lets his fancy or his souvenirs have ample| the proper limits of ssthetic horror. 

scope in the occupations of quay and market-place. His 




















E> pons by the grave. 
tents—being in themselves happy sketches for possible pictures. 


of that produced by the camera lucida, or by the use of the 
Vernert does but follow the footsteps of one of his illustrious 


Bonheur. 


injured by the gold that comes into contact with it. The yea Ae nd 


frame also is a very tasteless one ; and the clipping off the four | a grasp of the hand with his old father throu 

corners suits Birmingham tea-trays better than a work of art. | prison, and brooding vengeance, with clench 
sates brow—M. Gallait has employed 

BELGIAN HISTORICAL PICTURES. 


Leys and Gallait, of whom Tom Taylor writes in the sub-| said to be very faithful as a likeness. 


joined extract—which we borrow from an article on the Pic-|_ 1 the pictures of M. Leys we find evidence of that grow- 
tures in the Great Exhibition—are kuown to some of our| 78 pe th my sr Sanaa of hfe for that of no 
hardly escape. This painter’s earliest work here 
bited in this city, and being now, we believe, in Mr. Belmont’s | (Roman Catholic women offering vows for the recovery of a 
sick child) shows comparatively little trace of that mannered 

" m which we see triumphant in his latest work, 
distinguished from the | “ The Institution of the Golden Fleece.” The earlier picture 
and simple feeling ; a phase of = 
] or palpable imitation of the old masters. It is, like all M 
from their stir-| Leys’s pictures, solemn and sober in sentiment, deep and 


from which those wh 
readers, specimens of their masterly work having been exhi- tiquity. can aoe 


collection. At least what is written is worth reading. 
The Belgian school is marked} 
Dutch by the predgminance in it of the historical element. In | js characterized by dee 


this respect the French is the only modern school that can be | past is realized in it, without any parade of antiquarian stu 
compared with it. The Belgian historical painters find public 

as well as private employment upon subj 
ring and mmwracy national history. the national and! powerful in colour, and most impressive in its 
strictly historical direction of their labours the Belgian painters | dow end compositi 





light and sha- 
more dreamy and generalizing German mind finds congenial | here, and in the series of d 


fried and the Niebe ungen, the miracles of the Saints, or the| outside the walls, the arrival of guests, the reception at the 
latest professorial theories of the races and destinies of man- 

kind. The Belgian artist loves to work in the full light of peep out, to the detriment of the painter. 
chronicle and history; the German in the twilight of legend | combined, in great strength, in the 
and myth or the mists of symbolism. Among the Belgian his- 
torical pictures we shall find few of which the subjects lie be-| sition in the Low Countries. If we allow for a certain repeti- 


yond the pale of Low Country hi . , tion of ugly types of face, in men and women, which seem 
But these subjects are treated in a very different spirit by | borrowed, not 


the two leading contemporary masters of this school. 8 


he two are seen 


0 ’ Netherlandish painters, we shall find nothing finer in all M. 
embodies the wide-spread modern passion for the art and Leys has ted than the expression of the Ses in this 


facts of the past; Gallait expresses the historical and roman- 
tic side of that past in forms more consonant with modern 
conceptions of art, if léss faithful to medieval actualities. 
Obeying their respective bents, Leys tends more and more to| thinking, d 
the imitation of old pictures ; Gallait to the practices of that | life, of old. 
eclectic picture-making in which Delaroche is the t 


icture. Indeed, in expression this 


ly-feeling faces, of the pictures, rather t 





‘ W | sented at all. It does seem almost as hopeless to put oldc 

to give both their) acter into modern faces as to put old wine into new bottles. 
due. Leys has been called the first of the Pre-Raffae-| The painter may plausibly and powerfully plead the necessi 
lites. It is worth while to note the marked 


ce between | for reverting to contem art for his heads as well as hi 
him and the school called Pra-Raffaelite among ourselves. | dresses, arms, and wl Pd 


will be found able, and fewer still dis: 


selves in their subjects to the life of the past. Their menage 

has rather been to bring to the representation of modern life | wrong in his practice, M. 

and outdoor nature what they maintain to be the spirit of the | to contest, and the charm of even whose anti man 

more faithful painters who preceded the days of ‘Academic | 

teaching. This enforced and svudied application to the facts| Perhaps, after all, our o 

of the nineteenth century of medieval ways of looking at | against all 

things —_ in — oy | | Foor eee appear Re | —. in M. Le , Panties one of the most 

verse, esque, out o g. on the er ous subjects of stud by contemporary art. 

hand, pa - ~~ of the periods by ag studied hn eye p dswormuns Sn cd 

and mind trained in the investigation of t ast. e re- - , 

sult, whatever else it may be, is strictly in Silos You hear TROLLOPE ON COPY RIGHT. ‘ 

Leys’s pictures objected to as being like old pictures, never as | The Atheneum of the 25th ult. contains the a 
Det. 22, 5 


being incongruous.* Hethroughout reminds us of Memling, | 


Mabuse, and Holbein. Hunt and Madox Browne never, vy | 1 must trouble you with a few words of rejoinder to Mr. 
| Fletcher Harper's letter on the matter of American literary || 
p 


any chance, su; Ghirlandajo or Masaccio. Gallait, thou 
he has studied all the modern masters of France, cannot fairly 
be called the scholar of any one of them. He reminds us, by | 
turns, of Delaroche, Scheffer, and Delacroix, and has, 
a later manner of his own here ex! 
his Johanna of Arragon. His jiest work, here, is the 
“ Visit of Montaigne to the Cell of Tasso,” exhibited in 1836 
at Brussels, and the first 
a 
as anything in the ‘8 maturer 
+A composition, “The Abdication of Charles V. in 1555,” | threat 
in 1841, has been removed from the Cour de Cassation | be tak 


with reference to my earl 


ph he re-tells w had told as to “ Orl 
g the price given by him, and taunting me 


from me without any price. Such, 


by the Brabanters of 







































_But these limits have, we think, been transgressed in the 
groups, therefore, are animated and various—some, such as the | Picture of the mad Queen Johanna, embracing the livid corpse 
ty of “ contrabands” carousing under the first of the row of Of ber hashand, Som whom she refused to Wo sepersted, even 
pa | 8 This is not love surviving life, but madness ig- 
noring the evidences of death and decay, and we do not see 
The gradation and perspective are also points to be noted with | what historic significance there is in the story to justify the 
especial commendation, as is the sense of brisk ovement that | Coice of @ subject so repulsive. Nor do the merits of the 
pervades the whole. The general effect indeed reminds one paleting, => Se, ts We con Judge, seteus Ge hestor of Se 
. ge theme. M. Gallait seems to have changed his manner in this 

— voy the en and not for han bya e = His flesh- 
Claude Lorraine glass, in borrowing which, we may add, Mr. | painting in particular has grown unnat white and waxy. 
S ms J ~ The trestineat of the subject in the Dalilah1 however, is ori: 4 

endin } than Maderhoisell nal and striking. An attendant draws back the curtain, which 
ay WO SY AS & PCS ae emoiselle Rosa| jets in the morning light, by which Samson is seen carried 
away bound by the Philistines. Dalilah in an agony of re- 
Weare gla to see another ungilded wooden frame on large | morse writhes away from the sight, while at her feet the mo- 
scale, though we believe the foreground of the picture is still|®°Y for which she has sold herself lies unregarded with the 


In “ The Prisoner,’—a stalwart Roman peasant exchanging 

the bars of a 
fist and knitted 
a solider and simpler mode of 
workmanship, again reminding us of Delaroche. His portrait 
of the Pope seems to us cold and unpleasing in colour, but is 


on. The same merits will be found in his 
of the first rank are distinguished trom the Germans. The|“ Boy Luther singing carols in the streets of Eisenach.” But 


J ; r for frescoes, in which we 
food in the shadowy stories of Arminius and Velleda, Sieg-| have the whole order of a mediwval city-festivity—the walk 


house of feasting, and their return—the ee ei begins to 


gth picture representing the 
reading of the edict of Charles V. which established the Inqui- 


m life, but from the canvasses of the early 


nter never fails. This | gotte 
igh and deserved distinction makes it the more provoking to 
be always reminded, as we look at these grave, eg One 
the 


nd yet it must be admitted there. is much to be 
I said for this way of representing the it, if it must be repre- 
proficient. Both are eminent masters of their craft, but few ee ond 


tecture, and we must own, even while 
The members of the latter have by no means confined: them- |.we urge our objections, that M. Leys has succeeded in bringing 
the past most vivicly and patiently before us. Whether right or 

Leys is a painter whose power it is idle 


of those who condemn it i in their hearts to ceknowiolge 

yjections are but a form of protest 
resentation of the past in painting. In any case, 
teresting and 
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In his first-numbered paragraph, he simply repeats what I 

roy Rant -_ asserted - 'y works. Bh wate 
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at oy.) Farm,” add- 

ith having at 

t success of the painter. last blin qotegted's ctows Sem wares, having first 

head of Tasso is as fine in its way pt paren « 5 ¢ here he altogether omits the point. 

His attempted to make my ek was met by the 

t if 1 did not take the price , my wares should 


= ——_—————— 

was the nature of = 

Messrs. Chapman & , that though I wer of re- 
fusing Messrs. Harper’s offer, I could not do so without injury 
to them. I was so intent on refusing that offer, that I pro- 
posed to pay to Messrs. Chapman & Hall the moiety which 
would accrue to them—amounting to £100—in order that I 
—_ rid myself of any dealings with the American house. 
This they generously declined; and I therefore felt myself 
constrained to allow them to deal with the Messrs, Harper, re- 
solving that in future 1 would keep the foreign right entirely 
in my own hands. I have never pretended to say that the 
price named by me for the use of my novel in America indi- 
cated its real value more correctly than the offer made by the 
American publishers. I did not like the bargain, it is true; 
but, as I said before, it was the manner of the bargain that I 
specially disliked. The Messrs. Harper affect to deal with the 
ee ae authors and publishers, but they do so with a threat 
in their mouth. “If you do not sell to us at our price,” they 
say. “we will take your goods without any price.” This is 
what we call —— 

But it is on his third Eten that I must now come to s 
distinct issue with Mr. Harper. I gave, in my letter to Mr. 
Lowell, the result of a conversation which | had with Mr. 
Harper, and he states that my recollection of that conversation 
is incorrect. My inaccuracy, if I have been inaccurate, 
amounts to a total misrepresentation of the purport of what 
passed between us. I called on Mr. Fletcher Harper with the 
express and single purpose of asking him whether, in the event 
of my dealing with another firm in America, he would reprint 
the work of which I would so dispose. “ You can, of cou 
answer my question or decline to answer it,” I said, thinking 
that in either case I should have his intention. He told me 
distinctly that in such a case he would not reprint my book. 
I repeat this assertion on my own personal credit, and I think 
that I shall be believed in England: I am very sure that I 
shall be believed in America. As Mr. Harper says, I made 
him no offer, seeing that I had determined not to deal with 
him on any terms. 

In his fourth paragraph, Mr. Harper defends his general 
practice of dealing; and in doing so he explains the risk in- 
curred by him in paying an: g to English authors. His 
firm have no protection against piracy !—no protection except 
the comity of trade, which is, as he says, enforced by repri- 
sals! By this he intends us to understand that the American 
publisher who first ventures upon the works of an English au- 
thor,—even though he has done, as the Harpers in my 
case, without any consent from tie author,—has a vested right 
in his man. The comity of the trade, to be enforced by repri- 
sals, is to guarantee these vested rights! The comity ot pub- 
lishers is to insure to each of them among themselves the 
power and privilege of taking at their own price, or without 
price, the works of authors, without any of that protection 


that 
land, will acknowledge that no stronger argument than 
= be put forward in favour of an International Copyright 

Ww. 

Mr. Harper twits me with being unwilling to name the 
terms on which the Messrs. Lippincott to publish my 
work on “North America.” I have no right to make them 
public without the permission of the Messrs. Lippincott. I 
can only say that those gentlemen are perfectly at liberty to 
publish them, if they please to do so; as is any publisher with 
whom I may have been concerned at liberty to make known 
the terms on which he has dealt with me. private mat- 
ters are not generally considered as interesting to the public at 


. Harper has pointed ont to me that I have called Russell 
Lowell by a wrong name. In your impression of 
the 6th, he is unfortunately called W instead of James 
Russell Lowell. It was a clerical error, not of my own, for 
which I ask and confidently expect his pardon. 
AnTHony TROLLOPE. 





PUMPING THE MAIL. 


In the year one th d six hundred and fifty-four, Otto 
von Guericke, burgomaster of the city of Magdeburg, and stu- 
dent of the University of Oxford, astonished the Emperor and 
Princes of Germany, sitting in diet at Regensburg, by a won- 
derful exhibition. By means of his newly invented machine, 
called an air-pump, he exhausted one end of a tube, in which 
a piston was sliding, and thereby lifted an enormous weight 
peters mr ciiaapguaaetn bare merch ne displa —t;~ ow 

es the with immense 
applause, and vast schemes were built fora th on the new 
and powerful force discovered by the learned burgomaster.” 
The art of destroying humen life being the chief occupation of 
the age, it was sought to apply the air-pump thereto; but the 
various attempts in this direction had little or no success. Not 
long, and the and his invention were all but for- 
m; and more than a century elapsed before the 
application of the air-pump was essayed in. Various plans 
for rendering ressure useful for industrial pur- 
poses were brought forward at the end of the last and the be- 
ginning of the presentcentury. An ingenious Danish oo 
named Medhurst, devised the plan of an atmospheric railway, 
consisting of an —— tunnel of sufficient magnitude to ad- 
mit , each holding a hundred persons. Almost si- 
roultaneously, an Englishman, Mr. Vallance, patented. an in- 
vention for propelling carriages through a tunnel of vitrified 
clay, the carriages to be attached to a close-fitting piston, in 
front of which the air was to be exhausted. This plan was 





jection of the public to travel in a dark, close tunnel, for along 

distance, was held a sufficient reason for abandoning thesch 

Some years after, in 1835, the subject was revived in conse- 

quence of the attempt to realize another patent, taken be 
Pinkus, an American gentleman residing in 

or an apparatus which he called the “ Pneumatic 

proposed, was to consist of a 
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followed upon the spot, and on the Ist of August, 1843, the 
new atmoupheric Jeitwey was opened to public traffic. 
Thus nearly two centuries intervened between the first an- 
nouncement of Otto von Guericke’s discovery and its practical 
realization. y < 
The Kingstown’ atmospheric railway proving for a while a 
commercial as well as an engineering success, other lines on 
the same principle were rapidly commenced in various ts 
of the country. The first was an atmospheric tube laid along- 
side the locomotive line on part of the way from Forest Hill 
to Croydon, and from thence to Epsom. me extraordin: 
results were attained on this line as regards rapidity of travel- 
ling. According to a report laid before a general meeting of 
the company in September, 1845, a speed of seventy-five miles 
per hour was obtained in the first trials, with a train of twelve 
carriages, over a line ascending a slope of one in fifty for a 
considerable distance. But these brilliant preliminary results 
were much reduced in value by subsequent experience. The 
complicated valve-system, by which the piston of the air-ex- 
hausted tube was connected with the train, was found to re- 
quire continual repairs, and the experimental seventy-five 
miles per hour came to be reduced in practice to less than 
one-fourth. Nevertheless, the air-pump continued its wor k as 
a new motive power, till, after lengthened trials, the expense 
and inconvenience of the atmospheric system were found to 
be so great as to compel the abandonment of the scheme. In 
leas than ten years from their introduction, the air-tubes were 
removed from all English railway stations where they had 
been employed, to be replaced by the old locomotive engine. 
On the short line from Kingstown to Dalkey, the atmospheric 
power did duty for some time longer ; but even here the sys- 
tem, though productive of much satisfaction, on account of 
the ease and safety with which it worked, was given up at 
ast on the ground of expense. In the battle between comfort 
and security on the one side, and a dividend of ten per cent. 
on the other, the pounds-shillings-and-pence side of the balance 
carried the day, of course. 
Since the abandonment of the Kirgstown-Dalkey atmos- 
heric railway, no new scheme of the same kind has been 
Brought under the notice of the public. Nevertheless, the idea 
of employing atmospheric pressure as a motive power has con- 
tinued to occupy the attention of engineers and others. It was 
felt by all conversaft with the subject that the difficulties in 
the way of execution were of a merely mechanical nature, 
and such not impossible to ov . In fact, if an en- 
—— public would only consent to travel in a dark tun- 
, hermetically sealed on all sides, there would be no diffi- 
culty whatever in making the air-exhausted tube of the learned 
burgomaster of burg the chea; and easiest, as well 
as quickest mode of locomotion yet invented. Since people, 
however, stubbornly insist, not only on getting over a certain 
distance, but on looking at the country by the way, and ex- 
changing their observations about the state of the weather, the 
tube-principle must necessarily be rejected, and some such 
modification as that adopted on the Croydon and Kingstown 
lines be made to connect the piston of an air-exhausted pipe 
with a train above ground. This problem has not yet been 
satisfactorily solved; but meanwhile another and simpler 
one is submitted to general notice, and about to be practical- 
ly adopted on a large scale. The new “idea” is brought for- 
ward under the auspices of a “ Pneumatic Despatch 
ny,” presided over by the Duke of Buckingham, and consis 
of little more than a clever adaptation of the very old ideas of 
Otto von Guericke, Medhurst, and Vallance. Acting on the 
supposition that though live men may object to travel through 
an iron pipe, mute letters and pares will do so willingly, it 
is to lay down a complete system of tubes along the 
chief thoroughfares of the metropolis, either under or ve 
ground, and by exhausting the air in front, pump up the con- 
tents behind. The scheme has already left the state of theo- 
retical incubation. For the last twelve months the inland 
voyagers on the steamers to Chelsea and Kew have had 
their curiosity aroused by the sight of a long and thick strip 
of metal, looking like a huge snake, stretched along the river 
bank near Battersea Park, for the distance of about a quarter 
of a mile. Few were able to guess the meaning of this lengthy 
iece of machinery, and the occasional remark of the wise- 
eet captain that it was a“ pneumatic despatch-box” added 
but fresh mystery to the puzzle. However, a pneumatic con- 
trivance the huge snake turned out to be; though not a “ box,” 
buta tube. All day long, tor many months, a miniature train 
kept rolling through the inside of the snake, impelled by the 
air rushing forward to fill up the vacuum in front of the train. 
Burdens of several tons’ weight were thus propelled onward 
in the easiest possible manner ; once even a lady consented to 
be shot through the narrow pipe; and once, on a sunny day, 
a weighty member of Parliament trusted his limbs into the 
body of the —- on one side, and was safely pumped out 
on the other. This latter feat decided the fate of the pneuma- 
tic despatch contrivance. The resistance of official Red T 
to the new scheme was at once and utterly annihilated by this 
novel argumentum ad hominem, and the authorities at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand nodded their approbation. Sanction was 
= in high quarters to the experiment of pumping the 





The official acknowledgment of the new idea has led to a 
result, and for the last week or two, a regiment of navvies 
bave been busy excavating the ground between Euston square 
station and the North-Western post office at Camden town. 
The immense labyrinth of gas-pipes, sewers, electric wires, 
water conduits, and railways, which already makes subterra- 
nean London a gigantic  / by itself, is about to be increased 
by another brotherhood of tubes, destined to pump or suck 
the post-office. As a commencement, the sucking system is to 
be _— into operation in the N. W. district of the metro- 

lis; but there is no doubt that if the pumping of the mail 

as easy as that of the weighty member of Parliament, it 
will soon be extended over the whole of London. The new 
letter tabes—which curious visitors may inspect for some days 
longer on the pavement of Eversholt Camden town— 
are about three feet in diameter, and of the form of a horse- 
shoe. At the bottom of the two sides of the tube is a slight 
projection, which does duty as a line of rails, on which the 
roll along. The latter have a board behind and in 

front, which fits into the tube, but by no means in an air-tight 
manner. It is said that this is not in the least necessary, and 
that it was a great mistake on the part of former schemers in 
atmospheric railways to encumber their tubes too much with 
wadding and bolstering, which led to greater loss by friction 
than was gained in power. To allow for the inequalities of 
the tubes laid down in the north-western districts, there is 
more than half an inch space between the outer shell of the 
boxes and the inside of the iron pipe, and :t is found that even 
with this margin they travel at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
The tube is exhausted by an apparatus called a “ centrifugal 
disc,” consisting of a hollow wheel, twenty-one feet in diame- 
ter and but a few inches in th » Which in its centre liter- 
ally sucks up the air and it at the outer edge, This 


is effected by a division of the disc into a number of small 





chambers, which act like so many fans in gathering and emit- 
ting the air. It is a very simple and beautiful contrivance 
which is found to work admirably, much more efficient and 
very considerably cheaper in its action than Otto von 
Guericke’s old air-pump. A small steam-engine puts this disc 
in movement to the tune of from 200 to 300 revolutions a mi- 
nute. It requires but a short time to exhaust the air of a tube 
several miles long to a sufficient extent to propel a whole train 
of letters and parcels. Judging from the success of the experi- 
ments already made, the scheme bids fair to be realized before 
jlong on a grand scale, and produce a revolution in the des- 
| patch of letters as great at least as that of the introduction of 
| the penny postage. There seems no reason, indeed, why our 
| letters should not be carried to us in pipes underground as 
well as our gas and our water. The march of progress has 
already driven the post-bag from the wallet of the pedestrian 
to the back of horses, to the rumble of a “ flying coach,” to 
steam-ships, and to railway carriages. This seemed hitherto 
to be the last step in the career towards perfection ; but, to all 
ae at ae even the locomotive will be put on half-pay at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand on the day that the mail-train is superseded 
by the mail-pump.— London paper, 
ousted 


LATET ANGUIS. 


In the Eastern Annexe of the Great Exhibition, where the 
wonders of the mineral world are displayed to view, the gaze 
of even the most listless visitor is arrested by ihe combination 
of colours which some of the cases present. The dazzling 
brilliancy of the show can be likened to nothing but the 
plumage of those tropical birds which are occasionally massed 
together under glass shades as if to exhibit the painting which 
nature can perform. And the colours, too, of which we speak 
are nature’s colours also, extracted from metals by the art of 
man. Those scarlets and crimsons and greens and yellows 
which almost pain the eye by their excessive brightness re- 
present simply metals in chymical combination with certain 
other substances, Their true names are portentously techni- 
cal, but their common titles are expressive enough, and th 
furnish the means by which our pre-Raphaelite artists fix suc 
gorgeous tints on their canvas. There is another side, how- 
ever, to the story. These powders which look so daintily 
beautiful are often deadly poisons—as dangerous and fatal as 
painted snakes. That deep vermilion, that intense blue, that 
dazzling green, and even that ss white, are all poisoncus. 
But so, it will be said, are many other substances, and many 
other dyes, vegetable as well as mineral. Why discuss the 
whol or unwhol of things never intended 
for food? Why inquire whether pigments are nutritious or 
otherwise when nobody would conceive the idea of taking 
them into the stomach? Unfortunately, natural as those ques- 
tions appear, they by no means comprise the whole case be- 
fore us. These marvellous colours which modern chymi 
has discovered do sometimes find their way to people's 
mouths, and still more frequently to their lungs. 

That the painted figures on a twelfthcake were often pro- 
ductive of mischief most mothers will recollect, but in the pre- 
sent day the command of all these brilliant tints has set us 
upon multiplying the perils of colour. There is notja single 
hue or e of nature’s paintings which cannot be imitated. 
Artificial fruit, flowers, and leaves can be manufactured with 
a more than natural brilliancy. Grapes and plums, wreaths of 
ivy, garlands, and decorations of all kinds can be produced, 
not indeed with impunity, but with certainty and ease. What 

come of such things is seen in se Seaent ot fe uest 
which we publish this morning. A little had a bi of 
artificial grapes given to her. After amusing herself with the 
toy, she gave it to a playmate of about her own age, who pre- 
sently picked a grape off the bunch and sucked it. The next 
day she was a corpse. An eminent physician, who analyzed 
the fatal plaything, deposed that 10 of the grapes yielded three 
grains of arsenite of copper—a deadly poison; and that each 
vine-leaf on the bunch contained enough of the same com- 
pound to killa child. Of course, the grapes were never meant 
to be sucked; but when children see something exactly resem- 
bling fruit they are naturally tempted to do as they would do 
with fruit, and to * it in their mouths. This cial bunch 
of was nothing more nor less than poison in the = 
of Bol, tho h it was never intended that Vayeedy should 
deceived by the imitation. ~ 
We refer to this case, however, principally for the sake of 
showing the incredible extent to which one particular poison 
is employed for the production of colour, Arsenic—one of the 
most fearful of all poisons—has the property of yielding, in 
certain chymical combinations, most beautiful shades of green. 
There is no green like arsenical green, and it is consequently 
used wherever brilliancy of colour is thought desirable. Not 
only is it employed in the manufacture of artificial wreaths, 
but it enters into the dye of wools and linen, and into the 








‘ape | staining of paper for the decoration of our rooms. In every 


one of these cases the result is dangerous in the extreme, and 
when we read, indeed, such evidence as was given by Dr. 

Letheby we can only be surprised that a practice so sh i 
rnicious should ever have been continued. A child’s cup- 
board in which its toys were kept was lined with green paper. 
The poor little thing sickened and died, obviously from the 
effects of poison py prwgeee | imbibed. Dr. Letheby analyzed 
the paperhanging of the cup , and found that a piece of it 
only six inches square contained nearly 13 grains of the deadly 
compound—enough to kill two ee ns. But even 
this is nothing to what follows. A idress of 20 yards of 
green tarlatane “ would contain about nine hundred grains of 
white arsenic,” and this —— is not fixed, but so loosely at- 
tached to the stuff that its particles would fly off in all direc- 
tions and impregnate the air of the room with death. A wreath, 
, of 50 green leaves “ may contain poison h to kill 


4 dress or a wreath or a — looks more beautifully green 
than such things used to look, there is probabl death in the 
stuff. The very perfection of the colour should be taken as a 
warning. It is evidence of latent mischief, just as peculiarly 
laurels and an unusually green lawn prove that a gar- 

en is damp, and that the house stands on a soil. 

At a moment when the practice of secret poisoning is 
alleged to be more frequent than we conceive it is certainly 
not agreeable to find that poisons may also be administered 
unintentionally in the commonest transactions of life. A man 
may die of arsenic, and the paper of his own room may have 
killed him. Death used to be only in the pot; it is now in 
the air. When we read of the prodigious quantities of arsenic 
which may thus be brought into a house and given off into the 
atmosphere, we can no longer refuse belief to the marvellous 
stories of the Middle Ages. It is really not impossible that 
poison may have been administered through a glove, or a billet, 
ora perfume. In our own case, however, we have the remedy 
at hand. We must forego these dazzlirg colours, or leave 
them to the innocent uses which they may be made to serve. 
We must be content with greens of the old-fashioned kind, and 
avoid trifling with our lives for the sake of a shade. It hap- 
ey to be a case in which the mischief is not all on one side. 

he rich lady is as likely to suffer as the poor needlewoman, 
and we should hope, therefore, that the mere exposure of the 
facts would be sufficient to put an end to dresses and paper- 
hangings carrying death in their train.— Times. 

diecennetniideneniee 
THE JESUIT IN THE FAMILY. 
We commend what follows to the notice of the intelligent 


reader. The first portion, headed as above, appeared in the 
London Times of the 23rd ult. 

urports to be extracted by a 

Mie Caloadoe. We give it with 


The following strange story 
correspondent from the Mercure 
all due reserve, and hope it will be either contradicted or cor- 
roborated by the authorities of Pont-aux-Anes, a town which 
lies, we believe, in the Departement du Somme :—“ An inn- 
keeper at Pont-aux-Anes, driven to despair by the fanaticism 
of his wife and the interference of the priesthood, determined 
on suicide. Having more than once been thwarted in his, 
under the circumstances, not unnatural desire tor self-destruc- 
tion, he hit upon the following expedient to gratify his wishes : 
—He provided himself with a ladder, a rope, a pistol, a bottle 
of poison, and a box of lucifers. He then proceeded to the 
seashore. For a minute he wavered in his purpose, but, see- 
ing his wife at a distance in conversation with a Jesuit, he 
muttered a short sentence and continued his dread course. 
Mounting a high rock by means of his ladder, he fastened the 
rope to a crag jutting over the sea. Spurning the ladder with 
his foot, it fell into the seething deep. Placing his head ina 
noose, he made assurance quadruply sure by simultaneously 
applying the different instruments of destruction. He first 
swallowed the poison, then set fire to his clothes, next fired 
the pistol into his mouth, and threw himself from the rock. 
Providence, however, which loves to bring good out of evil, 
interfered. The bullet, passing through his cheek, cut the 
rope; falling into the sea the water extinguished the flames, 
while the brine, entering his stomach, caused it to yield the 
potion which in another moment would have pervaded his 
system. The man recovered his senses by the shock he under- 
went, swam to shore, and returned to his home, where he now 
lives the laughing-stock of his friends and the patient victim 
of his wife’s devotion and of the Jesuit’s exhortations.” 

Next day, the columns of our great contemporary were 
made jocund by these two communications, conceived in the 
happiest vein of satire. 

To the Editor of the Times. 

ted Friend,—No doubt thou little thoughtest that 

thy strange story headed “The Jesuit in the Family” would 
receive instant confirmation ; but so it is. It happens that Mr. 
Duro2, the worthy Mayor of the town of Pont-aux-Anes, is 
now sojourning in this “ sad metropolis,” as one of thy writers 
beautifully calls our modern Babylon. His double object, if it 
be possible that so sincere a Protestant should have a double 
object, is to see the Great Exposition and to attend the Confe- 
rences of the Evangelical Alliance; but he hath snatched a 
moment from both to indite the letter which I enclose, and 
which I am informed, for I am only partially acquainted with 
the French tongue, contains a complete corroboration of the 
interesting event recorded in thy valuable columns. I am also 
informed that Pont-aux-Anes is well known to most of thy 
oung Christian readers who have travelled in France, and, 
faded, a member of my flock hath told me that he well re- 
members the picturesque figure of the bridge from which the 
town takes its names, and which he once crossed with some 
difficulty in his youth. Mr. Duroc also affirms that the man of 
blood, the first Emperor Napoleon, crossed the bridge on his 
way to Russia when his was Mayor, and that 
since he hath filled the same office, the man of , the pre- 


Y|sent Emperor Napoleon, hath also crossed it on his way to 


Italy. —I annex Mr. Duroc’s letter, and am 
Thy sincere well-wisher, BoaneRGEs BuntTrxe. 
Shaftesbury-crescent, Xth Month, 23d day. 


“4 M Le Redacteur Du ‘ Times.’ 

‘* Monsieur,—Maire de la commune du Pont-aux-Anes, et pos- 
sédant, j’ose l’affirmer, l’estime de mes concitoyens, digne aussi, 
je l'espére, de la confiance que repose en moi le Gouvernement de 
mon pays. ta crois de mon devoir d’ajouter mon témoignage, ac- 
com é e quelques détails, a Peppa du facheux incident qui 
vient d’attrister ma ville natale. I! n’est que trop vrai, comme le 
raconte cet excellent organe, le Mercure du Cal que le mois 
passé notre humble commune {a été le théatre du plus déplorable 








— 


persons,” and we are further informed, not only of the 
quantity of arsenic which may be thus ed into a room, 
but of the quantity which may be given off. A German phy- 
sician has calculated that 60 grains of arsenic may be shaken 
from a single dress in the course of an evening, and diffused in 
impalpable atoms through the atmosphere of the apartment. 
Ten ladies in green might kill a whole assembly. 

If it be asked why such things do not actually happen, the 
answer is that oS. Poor needle-women and florists sicken 
and die from handling these stuffs. The coroner mentioned a 
case within his own knowledge where three deaths were near- 
ly resulting from a single dress. The two work-women who 
made it up were taken ill, and the lady who wore it was taken 
ill too, It is not very long since we recorded the death of an 
artificial flower maker poisoned by the arsenic in the green 
pe Is it wy paged to be such _— nas a colour? Dr. 

theby explained, for the public benefit, e presence of 
this arsenical pigment might always be detected by dropping 
a strong solution of ammonia on suspected colour, which, 
if really dangerous, would then be turned to a d€ep blue. But 








é t. Mon cousin, enne M——, brasseur de métier, 
Protestant de culte, marié depuis longt avec Mad isell 
Antoinette C—, a été durant quelques mois ros des persécu- 
tions incessantes du Pére Ignace, Jésuite effréné. Inutile de racon- 
ter ici les manigances de cet indigne pasteur, qui sous la toison de 
Vagneau déguise les chants du loup. Mon pauvre cousin ne 
pouvait plus résister a la fataleinfluence exercée sur Madame sor 
épouse. Ayant en vain essayé de l'y soustraire, il a cherché le 
repos dans une mort criminelle. Sa santé a i un coup terrible, 
mais, heureusement, sa famille a encore l’espoir de le conserver. 
de ses trop 
aembrassé¢ le Protestantisme. 


Madame M——, guérie par cette h 

‘ononeés pour une fausse dévotion, 

échelle, le pistolet, la corde, la fiole, et le briquet ont été déposés 
dans le Musée du Pont-aux-Anes, établissement fondé par un de 
mes aieux, comme moi, maire de ladite commune. 

“Heureax, Monsieur, de témoigner au public Anglais ma re- 
connaissance pour la bonté avec laquelle j'ai été accueilli depuis 
| mon séjour 4 Lon et surtout a cet excellent Sir Eardley, qui 

en avec tant de dévotion et dignité aux séances de |’ Alliance 
vangélique, je vous prie, Monsieur le Rédacteur, d’agréer |'assur- 
ance de ma considération la plus dis ée. 
“Duroc, re du Pont-aux-Anes. 
Département du Somme.” 








“ Leicester-square. 





the truth is that the poison betrays itself by the very effects een ne Laat 
for which it is employed. It is employed to produce a green| AN Usnappy Rovat Famtty.—A correspondent of the 
of peculiar y, and that tells its own tale. If| Telegraph writes from Frankfort the following account of the 
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unfortunate and unseemly esclandre in the late royal family of 
— _ + —ae of a has fied from her > 
, and sought an pee page 
tion against the wontanens to which she has of late been sub- 
ject. Thus ends the short career of the heroine of the 
female champion of legitimacy, and the recipient of so many 
wreaths of laurel from the hands of an admiring English no- 
bility. Usly rumours had long heen afloat at Munich respect- 
ing a marked dissension between the royal couple, and it was 
noticed that, while the Court remained in town, the Neapoli- 
tan ex-Queen kept herself secluded in a neighbouring chateau, 
steadily refusing to participate in the,pleasures of that society 
of which she had been a brilliant and lively member only a 
short time since. Lately the courtiers were startled by the 
news that the ex-Queen had suddenly disappeared from the 
Palace of Biederstein, giving the slip to her N tan at- 
tendants, and leaving behind her no trace of the direction i 





nasty of imp Natndorff, Richemont, Eleazer Williams ; 
and each had his followers. Mathurin Bruneau and 
disappeared brilliantly ; Naiindorff was honoured, like a real 
poner, with an attempt at assassination: but then Naindorff 

a servant and a nurse of the royal household to acknow- 
ledge him. That so many false Dauphins proclaimed them- 
selves is, says M. Louis Blanc, no evidence that the real 
Dauphin actually died in the Temple :— 

“The truth is, that the mysterious circumstances which 
preceded the death of the son of Louis the Sixteenth, the 
strange reminiscences they recall of the contradictory nature 
of the testimony adduced, the doubts which existed at the 
time, the public and official falsehoods they elicited, the ob- 
scurity which surrounded the facts of the burial, and, finally, 
the singular indifference with which the memory of a young 








which she had gone. A few hours later the m was 
solved. The King of Bavaria, it appears, as the ot the 
dynasty to which the unhappy lady belongs, received a letter 
from his royal cousin, intim: her intention to retire to 
Augsburg, and spend the rest of her days among the pious 
sisters of a convent. As for her motives in taking this despe- 
rate step, none were probably contained in the letter, the King 
and the Court being only acquainted with the series of cir- 
cumstances finally resulting in her flight. From the very be- 
ginning of her marriage, it is said, she found it a hard task 
to respect a husband who, owing to his natural defects, proved 
as little the consort of a queen as the father of his people ; and 
while everything went wrong at court and in the country, the 
yous lady, who is hardly out of her teens, and of a nature 
eenly alive to the enjoyments of youth, found herself fettered 
in the iron gyves of a Spanish ceremoniel, which did not allow 
her to breathe without permission, and reckoned it a mortal sin 
to sneeze without a couple of ladies-in-waiting to assist. And 
this ceremoniel her husband kept 3 even after every other at- 
tribute of royalty had vanished. e had left Rome against 
the will of her husband. She had declared, on her arrival at 
Munich, that nothing would induce her to return to Rome 
and the intolerable society of the man to whom she had beea 
handed over by the pride of an ambitious mother. The Count 
and Countess of Trani, brother and sister-in-law of the King, 
were sent after her to shake her resolution; but, althoug 
their efforts were assisted by the remonstrances of the B avar- 
ian family, the Queen remained firm, aad even warned her re- 
latives that she would prefer taking the veil to having any 
further communication with Neapolitan royalty. Finding 
herself pressed harder and harder, she took the first step to- 
wards the irrevocable decision, and actually ran away to offer 


herself as a lay sister to the famous convent of the Ursulines. 
The day after her hasty departure, the King and Queen of Ba- 
varia paid her a visit in her self-elected asylum. Her mother, 


too, called, but with no satisfactory result. Attempts are now 
being made to cut off the ~~ Naples from all intercourse 
with his stepmother, whose eful influence is alleged to 
have essentially contributed towards the sad derangement 
in the family relations.” 





ExTRAORDINARY CLOocK-WorK.—Amongst the most extra- 
ordinary pieces of modern clock-work are those at Strasburgh 
and Lyons, which are very eminent for the richness of their 
furniture and the variety of their motions and figures. In the 
former a cock claps his wings and proclaims the hour, whilst 
an angel opens a door and salutes the Virgin, and the Holy 
Spirit descends on her. In the latter, two horsemen encoun- 
ter, and beat the hour on each other; a door opens, and there 
appears on the theatre a Virgin, with the child Jesus in her 
arms: the magi, marching in order, present their gifts, two 
trumpeters sounding all the time to proclaim the procession. 

These, however, were excelled by two, which were made by 
English artists about a quarter of a century ago, and sent as a 
present from the East India Company to the Emperor of 
China. These clocks were in the form of chariots, in which 
a lady, in a fine attitude, was placed, leaning her right hand 
upon a part of the chariot. Underneath, a clock of curious 
workmanship, little larger than a shilling, struck, repeated, and 
went eight days. Upon the lady’s finger sat a bird, finely 
modelled, and set with diamonds and rubies, with its wings 
expanded in a flying posture, and which actually fluttered for a 
considerable time, on touching a diamond button below it. 


The body of the bird (which contained part of the wheels, | 


which in a manner a life to it) was not the size of the six- 
teenth part of an inch. The lady held in her hand a gold tube, 
not much thicker than a large pin, on the top of which was a 
small round box, to which a circular ornament, set with dia- 
monds, not larger than a sixpence, was fixed, which went 
round nearly three hours in a constant, regular motion. Over 
the lady’s head, supported by a small fluted pillar, no bigger 


than a quill, were two umbrellas. Under the larger a bell was U 


fixed, at a considerable distance from the clock, and seemed to 
have no connection with it; but from it a communication was 
secretly conveyed to a hammer, which regularly struck the 
hour, and repeated the same os ieee, id touching a dia- 
mond button fixed to the clock below. At the feet of the lady 
was a gold dog, before which, from the point of the chariot, 
were two birds fixed on spiral wings; the wings and feathers 
were set with stones of various colours, and appeared as if fly- 
ing away with the chariot, which, from another secret motion, 
was contrived to run in a straight, circular, or any other direc- 
tion. A boy, that jaid hold of the chariot behind, seemed also 
to push it forward. Above the umbrella were flowers and or- 
naments of precious stones, and it terminated with a flyin 
dragon, set in the same manner. The whole was of pid, most 
curiously executed, and embellished with rubies and pearls. 


Lovrs Bianc on Louis XVII — * * Another, and that of 
very deep interest, is entitled, “ Mysteries of the Temple ;” it 
proposes, as a commencement, this question : 

“The child who died in the Tower of the Temple on the 
20th Prairial, in the year III (8th of June, 1795), was it the 
Dauphin, son of Louis the Sixteenth, or a child which had 
been substituted ?” 

The Allied Powers, it is believed, long refused to credit the 
story of the Dauphin’s death; and one writer of authority 
affirms that Louis the Eighteenth was only r 


as Ki 
conditionally, pending the issue of investigations which in 181 


were still in yore. 
Jean-Marie Hervagault, son of a tailor of St.-Lo, was, 
perhaps, the most s of all the pretenders. Magni 
ficently lodged in the house of Madame de Rambecour, whose 
husband was proud of playing the valet to him, he became the 
idol of a volunteer Court : and concerts were incessantly 
given in his honour; he was addressed as “ My Prince;” his 
rtrait was in every hand, his praise in every mouth. The 
‘ope, it was said, had stamped on the Dauphin’s ma pnp 
cular mark; and Hervagault’s leg was thereby iden’ as 


a 
legitimate, ro: long-transmitted limb. Besides which, he 
tiened hinwall = <is Charles” andi whet sncve wen nesded 





to make a Bourbon? He founded, at any rate, a pretty dy-/ that 


in —_ a king at his death according to monarchical principles, 


y and successors—all contribute to give the event on 
which they bear a rank among the problems of history.” 

This problem M. Louis Blanc does not pretend to have 
solved. Indeed, his researches have made it more a problem 
than ever; though he obviously inclines to the belief that the 
King’s son was not the child that died in the Temple :— 

“ We may, doubtless, be asked how it could happen, if it be 
not true that the son of Louis the Sixteenth died in the Tem- 
ple, that his existence should not be known, and his identity, 
by certain evidence, solemnly established. There is, indeed, 
room for wonder. Nevertheless, the wonder will diminish, 
perhaps, if we consider that at the date assigned to his 
the Dauphin was scarcely nine years old; that the whole of 
Europe was then in a state of appalling confusion; that the 
royalist party was a focus of intrigues ; that its principal lead- 
ers only saw in the re-establishment of monarchy a prey to 
devour, and between rival pretensions held themselves in 
readiness to support those who would make the largest pro- 
mises ; that the Count of Provence, heir presumptive to the 
crown in default of direct succession, combined with his pro- 
found astuteness a violent desire to reign; that he had a 
powerful interest in leaving amid the shadows with which 
events had surrounded it the fate of his nephew ; and that after 
the Restoration, which placed Louis the Eighteenth on the 
throne, the fact of Louis the Seventeenth restored and recog- 
nized might have opened every question anew and created in- 
calculable embarrassments.” 

He adds— 

“ On the 4th of March, 1820, an individual named Caron 
who had been in the service of Louis the Sixteenth, who h 
visited the Temple after the transfer of the Royal Family to 
that prison, and who , or pretended to possess, in 
connexion with the abduction of the son of Louis the Sixteenth 
ye secret details, vanished suddenly after a series of 
v from a great of the Court, without his family 
ever being enabled to discover a trace of him. How shall we 
explain this disappearance,’— Review of Louis Blanc’s History 
of the Revolution. 


Hoors anp Cosmetics iN Gores III.’s Days —Though 
singular and even ludicrous in modern eyes, the costume was 
not ill-aday to the state of the fashionable taste at the time 
in most other thin, 
of her popularity, rge III. might be seen on public occa- 
sions in a suit of white velvet, with a rose-coloured satin waist- 
coat, answering to his ruddy complexion somewhat oddly ; on 
the whole very like a miller. The royal ladies, in huge tower- 
ing head-dresses, very like so many priestesses of Cybele, 
turret-crowned. They then went to — places as to court, 
in chairs, made high to receive their -dresses without de- 
rangement, Their hoops were turned on one side to enter and 
sit at all; and the old frizzled, powdered, and 
plumed, looked like exhumed mummies upright in their syca- 
more coffins. The protruded kerchiefs prevented all access 
of the hand tothe mouth, except by turning their head side- 
ways, and thus, at a , they could only manage to sip their 
tea over the shoulder. That was a day of cosmetics, too, as 
well as our own. Perhaps they are now only chan in 





name. be | had no Macasser, it is true, that would e hair 
grow on old shoes; but they had pommade de to en- 
courage the —, th, used when en 

| they adopted poud: 


|of Circassia,” and “Balm of Li 
doubt, of similar cuticular quackeries now under different ap- 
| pellations. Rouge and white were then used extravagantly, 

but are banished now, unless in the shape of the gentlest touch 
of carmine — with a hare’s foot upon a pale complexion, 
More would not do, as anything resembling the healthy flush 
of a milkmaid is even now abhorrent to fas ; & pale, deli- 
cate face, and clear eyes, indicative of consumption, are the 
fashionable desiderata at p t for plexion.— in 

niversity 








A Mustcat Propicy.—The French papers of last week 
gave the story of a strange and, in its way, touching — trial, 
worth on the chance of its being true. Pldtreux, a 
per ty to one Dervich, a turner, and bearing an ex- 

ent character, was brought into court for stealing an or- 
gan, deposited by a Piedmontese stroller in the of the 
house. The culprit’s defence was that he could not resist the 
desire of borrowing it to make music with it. Dervich, the 
turner, in evidence that the boy’s determined ion 
for music broke out in every conceivable form. P x 
could remember, said the master, and he could sing, every tune 
he ever heard—saved up all his sous to buy a flageolet or pipe, 
| or any toy he could get a sound out of—and failing these, play 
at whistling to the leg of a table or chair, or other make-be- 
lieve substitute lying about in the turner’s shop. He had 
secretly é himself of the irresistible organ ; and when 
the neighbours had complained of the noise coming out of the 
the fifth storey after nine o'clock, at night, he had 
covered it (he owned in his defence) with a quilt, so as to stifle 
the sound—not so a but that the Piedmontese, 
on returning and finding treasure gone, was direcied, by 
scraps of a known tune, to the place where the boy was en- 
joying himself. The magistrate, on the strength of the testi- 
mony artlessly given by the turner, the Piedmontese, and the 
offender, acquitted the boy of any intention to steal. Should 
the name of Pitreux ever become famous in music, here is a 
tale to with those of the pilfered candle by which Se- 
bastian sat up to copy Buxtehude’ss fugues; and of the 
harpsichord clandestinely studied y benny in the top storey of 
the upholsterer’s warehouse in vent Garden; and the 
thousand other devices of strong propensity under difficulties. 
—Atheneum. 








Sport mx Earnxest.—Mr. Dillon, a member of the English 
bar, who for many years past has been the editor of the French 
iournal the Sport, and was well known as an organiser of 
rench races, was killed, on Wednesday, at St. Germain in a 
duel with the Duke de Gramont Caderousse. The cause of 





the quarrel which has resulted in this fatal issue is said to be 
the Duke, some time ago, on the occasion of some races 


When Mrs. Siddons was in the height | »), 





at the Chilons camp, objected to a certain Mr. Thomas being 
entitled to the qualification of a “gentleman rider.” Mr. 
Dillon, in his journal the Sport, he ope the cause of Mr. 
Thomas, and wrote several phs which tly irritated 
the Duke de Caderousse. The latter addressed several letters 
to the Sport and to the France Hippique, and those journals 
not inserting them, he got them printed in a minor Belgian 
paper. Thereupon Mr. Dillon sent_a hostile message to the 
duke, choosing for his friends Col. Viscount de Noé, and an- 
other officer named De Maury. The duke at first objected 
that a man of his rank was not bound to meet Mr. Dillon ; but 
being ream by a strong letter from Col. de Noé, he waived 
that objection, and authorised his friends, the Prince d’Essling 
and Viscount Talon, to arrange a meeting. Mr. Dillon, as the 
offended party, chose pistols for weapons ; but after a negotia- 
tion, which resulted in the withdrawal of the Prince d’Essling 
from the affair, and the substitution of M. Fitzjames as one of 
the duke’s seconds, it was agreed that the duel should be 
fought with swords. After a few passes Mr. Dillon was run 
through the body by his adversary’s sword—the heart was 
touched, and he died on the spot.— Paris letter. 

ComPresseD Arr as MorivE PowER LAID ON LIKE Wa- 
TER.—A Mr. Jowitt, of Birmingham, proposes to concentrate 
all the steam power in a town to one establishment, and to 
transmit it through pipes of a size in proportioa to the power 
—. to be distributed by means of steam-engines at the 
different establishments; compressed air being the agent for 
transmission. At the central establishment steam-engines 
would be employed compressing air into a reservoir, from 
which cred yoy! would be transmitted to the place where it 
was wa by the pipes. At certain distances there would 
be boxes with valves across the pipes, so that, if at any time 
there should be discovered a ayy each length of pipe 
could be tested ape without it being necessar 
up the road until the faulty pipe had been found. In fact, the 
idea is to have power turned on to any place where it may be 
required from a common main pipe, just as we have and 
water turned on at our houses. At Liverpool, says a Birming- 
ham paper, it has been determined at no fewer than three 
th d wareh to employ the power so transmitted for 
lifting or hoisting purposes. . J: Woore, it is added, has a 
24-horse engine, worked Feng transmitted throngh pipes 
half a mile in length, and ng a ton, employed every day at 
his foundry and engineering works. A company hes been re- 








ad gistered in Liverpool, and an Act of Parliament = for, in 


order to enable the scheme to be carried out wi 
the other warehouses. 


Victor Hvco's Parosorpny.—A clever article in the Spec- 
tator, discussing this intricate theme, closes with the following 
significant remarks ; “ The fault of Victor Hugo’s ar 
seems to us to be throughout a disposition to ignore the sm 

bilities, the little movements, the petty growths 
which make up nearly the whole of life, and to concentrate 
his attention on the crises of lightning or eclipse. The conse- 
quence is, that while he has the of eyes for the inter- 
necine stages of 


regard to 





ose 
in the field of the individual life or | that of the State and the 
nation,—the space is brid between crisis and crisis, and 
| in the c paradox of an ‘ antithetical 


area of the empire, including 

478 square miles, and the population of the 
several divisions in , Asia, and Africa at 
35,350, The revenue of the present year is set down at 


£6,000, 
reign and home loans, leaving a balance of £12,284,800 to be 
converted into a consolidated stock.— Mark Lane Express. 





AsotuerR Survivine ConTemrorary or Burns.—To the 
list of surviving contemporaries of Burns, the Kilmarnock Post 
adds another, a distant relation by marriage of the bard, who, 
al h now bordering on ninety, remembers him well, and 
with great glee many incidents in which he 
fi , and which came under her own observation. Mrs. 
is a native of Kilmarnock, and it wes her sister who 
was married to the poet’s brother Gitbert. She was present 
at the —Burns himself having taken a prominent 
part in the ceremony. Subsequently, she saw him very often 
at Gilbert’s house and elsewhere. Mrs. Paterson at present 
resides near Campbeltown, but will rene remove to the 
farm of Langmuir, of Kilmaurs, which was lately pur- 
chased by her son, Mr, Paterson, merchant, Manchester. 


Brrps or a Feataer.—It is curious that in Austria a con- 
flict of the same kind as that in Prussia has just arisen between 
the Government and,the Upper Chamber on the one side, and 
the Chamber of Deputies on the other. The Chamber of 
Peers has maintained the increase of oolesy proposed for the 
ambassador of Austria at Rome, and for the president of the 
Military Commission of Frankfort, without — any notice 
of the vote by which the Chamber of Deputies suppressed 
the augmentation demanded. The Government has taken 
part with the Upper Chamber, declaring that no erasure of an 
expense inscri! in the budget can acquire a legal and obli- 

character until it hes cenctioned by both Cham- 
and by the Crown. It will be seen that this new consti- 








tutional th is precisely the one which has been put for- 
ward Anes Chamber of Peers and by Count Bis- 
mark Onhausen. 

Tue B —The first volume of the census “or 


RITISH 
and shows on the 8th of April, 1861, the lation 
ot England and Wales, with thr Isle of Man and Chaune) Is- 
lands, including the army at home and the navy and seamen 
in the ports, rivers, and creeks—that is to say, all the personas 
in the kingd ted in number to 20,209,671. The re- 
turns for Scotland having been also revised, the population of 
Great Britain on that day is found to have been 23,241,965; 
and che ge Sher tee when the ee pedi Fo is 
completed, w population of the Un iom 
’ 29,000,000. The increase in England and Wales 
,138,615, notwith- 
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res do not include the army, navy, and seamen out of the 
om. On the census night 62,430 persons were on board 
vessels in the ee rivers, and Kcr of En 4 ad 
Wales, without reckoning persons in or canals: in the 
metropolitan district, 8,084 persons were on board vessels in 
the docks and the Thames. In England and Wales, 124,962 
rsons were in workhouses and workhouse schools, 13,456 in 
ospitals, 24,207 in lunatic asylums, 26,395 in prisons and re- 
formatories, 23,598 in orphan asylums and other principal 
charitable institutions, without yee | in instance the 
official staff in charge of these institutions ; 80,839 persons, 
military and families of military, were in barracks. 





Tur Brsnor or Natat’s Fortncominc Boox.—The Hng- 
lish Churchman gives an extract from the introduction to 
Bishop Colenso’s book, from the nature of which it “ greatly 
fears that there can be very little foundation for any hope that 
the rumours about the volume were exaggerated, and that it 


cember, 1608. Died November, 1674.” The date of his fa- 
ther’s death in 1646, and the name of Mr. Samuel Whitbread, 
who placed the tablet in the church in 1793, are also engraved 
thereon. The cost of the restoration of the church and the 
memorial has been defrayed by public subscription. 





| LrspeRaLity or AN Eprron.—Mr. Walter Brett, editor and 
| manager of the Calcutta Englishman, has appealed to his read- 

ers to raise a fund for the benefit of the widow of his late rival 
| and opponent, Mr. Henry Mead, of the Hurkaru, drowned by 
| the accidental upsetting of a boat. Mr. Brett has himself led 
the way by a liberal subscription, and his example has been 
so liberally followed that £1600 were subscribed in a few days. 
The proprietors of the Hurkaru have also acted in a very 
proper and open-handed manner, and throughout India the 
editors of the different journals, forgetting for a while their 
bitter personalities, have exhibited a kindly and sympathetic 
feeling for the relict of their departed brother. Allen's Indian 


seems evident that the publication of this work will necessi- | Mai, 


tate ecclesiastical proceedings against Bishop Colenso, unless 
it be p ed or accompanied by his formal resignation of his 
office.” The following is the extract referred to from the 
Bishop of Natal’s introduction. It appears that a native—a 
Zulu—who had been reading the divine record of the Deluge, 
looked up and asked :—“ Is all that true? Do you really be- 
lieve that all this happened thus—that all the beasts, and birds, 
and creeping ey upon the earth, large and small, from hot 
countries and cold, came thus by pairs, and entered into the 
ark with Noah? And did Noah gather food for them all, for 
the beasts and birds of prey as well as the rest?” Upon this 
Bishop Colenso observes :—“I felt that I dared not, as a ser- 
vant of the God of truth, urge my brother man to believe that 
which I do not myself believe, which I know to be untrue asa 
matter of fact historical narrative.” And he arrives at the 
following conclusion, which contains the essence of his offence, 
and seems quite sufficient of itself to justify and demand pro- 
ceedii st him :—* Our examinations have forced on us 
the conviction, by reason of the utter impossibilities and absur- 
dities contained in it, that the whole story of the ‘ Exodus’ is a 
fiction ; and that, consequently, no such ‘ groups of laws’ were 
ever laid down im the wilderness as the story describes. And 
if the last four books of the Pentateuch must be pronounced 
to be fictitious, it will hardly be contended that the ‘ Book of 
Genesis’ can be any other than in the main fictitious also.” 





Exrraorprary Rist or THE Tipe at Lrverroo,.—On 
Friday morning one of the most extraordinary tidal pheno- 
mena on the Mersey, the circumstances presenting 
most remarkable features, and well worthy the attention of 
the scientific world. mae | to the tide table, high water 
was at 25 minutes past 5 in the morning, previous to which 
the vessels in the river (of which there was a considerable num- 

| their heads pointed down the river, towards the Fort 
and Rock Lighthouse. When the tide turned and was on tae 
positions were reversed, the vessels point- 
ing with their heads up the river, towards Garston and Run- 
corn. Half-an-hour after the ebb of the tide had commenced 
pega began to rise, and so continued until it had attained 18 

above high water, the vessels in the river gain 
swinging round with their bows to the entrance of the river, 
to the t astonishment of all on board the different ships. 
The phenomenon was witnessed by all the pier-head masters 
and many persons on the different pier-heads, as well as by 
the boatmen on the river, and has since been the subject of 
much conversation among nautical men. This double rise of 


blowing at the time, and so foreing a large 

the Mersey, as we have had frequent gales from the same 
quarter, and such a singular circumstance was never wit- 
nessed before.— Liverpool ry. 

The above item, republished in the Zimes of the 20th 
ult., drew from Mr. E. J. Schollick, of Aldingham-hall, Ulvers- 
ton, the following reply. 

“In your paper o yesterday I have before me an article 
headed ‘ Extrao Rise of the Tide at Liv 1.” It is 
here stated that on Friday last the tide, after ebbing for half 
an hour, again turned and flowed up the Mersey until it had 
ycached eighteen inches above the previous high-water mark. 
It appears that this phenomenon is unexplained, and much 
talked of among nautical men.—If you do not previously get 
a letter of explanation, allow me to give mine. 

“To all nautical men it must be known that the tide from 
the south runs up in a curvilinear form re the South Welsh 
coast towards the Irish, and then upon Liverpool and More- 
cambe Bay. The tide from the north rushes in past the Mull 
of Cantire, the Mull of Galloway, between the Isle of Man 
and the coast of Cumberland, upon Morecambe Bay and the 
Mersey.—Now, itis well known that the wind blowing against 
the tide retards its flow, and vice versd accelerates it. A strong 
wind blowing from N. N. W. would hasten the tide from the 
north, and keep that from the south in check. If the wind 
about high-water changed to the west, it would blow the flood 
from the Irish coast against the mouth of the Mersey, and thus 
cause a second flow of the tide —Doubtless your correspond- 
ents will be able to tell how this was with regard to the wind. 
I feel sure the north and west winds were the cause of it.” 


Post ot the 
ndon mer- 


ou Literary ORNAMENT.—The Morni' 
20th ult. publishes the following letter from a 
chant :— 


“ Sir,—I have just received a letter from Boston, U. 8. Pri- 
vate matters only constitute its contents, and yet national ani- 
mosity of the worst kind literally oozed out from all corners. 
The following sentiments are prettily engraved—in divers 
colours, too—in the four corners of the first :—* Death to 
England.’ ‘Cheer for the Union.’ ‘Death to Treason.’ ‘Obey 
the President.’ This 7 made me anxious to look for 
more. I was not disappointed, for on e i the envelope 
I found the three corners occupied by the following addenda : 
— Buy no English Goods.’ ‘Our Country heads the World.’ 
unm ~~ Pavone noel From the yy point of 

, four of these inscriptions may pass! The fifth is simpl 
conceited, and as for the two in italics T leave you to commas 
upon. I may as well point out to you that 


[ may e two ‘ English 
corner pieces’ are placed in the foremost rank.” 





Tue BURIAL-PLAcE or Mruton.—The interior of the an- 
cient Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, has been partially re- 
stored in honour of the memory of John Milton, whose re- 
mains are here interred. A monument has also been erected, 
as a memorial of the poet, in the south aisle of the church, 
near the chancel. The cenotaph is nearly 13 feet high, and 
about 8 feet wide at the base ; and the body of the work, con- 
categ of carved Caen stone, is divided by pillars of coloured 
marble, thus forming three canopied In the central 
niche the of the poet, which was executed by Bacon, and 
is still in a fine state of preservation, has been Be- 
neath this is the marble tablet, with the following simple re- 
cord ;—* John Milton, author of ‘ Paradise Lost." Born 





Chess. 


| PROBLEM, No. 722.—An End-Game, by Herr Kling. 








White, having to move, can draw the game. 





SoLuTION TO PROBLEM No. 721. 





1 tue 7 tt bm ag 

er eh 2. toR2 

3. Rtks RP, ch 3. P tke R. 

4. Qto K B 7, mate. 
Below we give a game between Mr, Maude and Mr. M’Donnell. 
White (M.) Black (M’D.) White (M.) Black (M’D.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 SEs wR B40) O09 
2 KttoK B: PwQ3 3 Kt toK 6 Bsq 
8 PtoQ4 tks et Poa tks 
Pe ns BtoKS 23 Ktks R B 
S5KttoQBS PtoQ 26 R to KttoQBé 
6 BtoK3 KttoQB3 27 Btks Kt B tks B, ch 
iecae KttoK B3 28 Kt tks B R tks Kt 
8 ag BtoK2 2 PtoK6 Fay 
9PtoKR3S KttoK4 30 KtoK B2 to K B 

to t astles 31 QteoK 3 to 3 
10 Ktto K Kt5 Castl K PtoKR 
ll PtoK B4 Kt tks K B 82 PtoK R4 RtoQB5 
12 P tks Kt PtoQKt4 |33 PtoK Kt5 RP tks P 
13 PtoK BS BtoQ2 34 RP tks P 3d oe 
14 Castles KR BtoQBSs 35 P tks K BP tks P 
thoes BtoQ Kt2 + pond had 
16 ee Pape 87 RtoK Ric) R tks Kt, ch 
ITPtoK Kt4 PtoQB5 38 K to Kt Rtks K BP 
18 QKtto K Kt3 P tks QP 39 PtoK7,ch K tke P 
19 Q tks P PtoQ4(e) | 40 RtoK R7,ch KtoQ3 
2 PtoK5 Kt to K 41 R tks B KtoQB4 
21KttoKR5 PteoKB3 #2 RtoK7 RtoKk4 


And White resigned. 





(a) Black's best move, decidedly, at the present juncture.—(d) 
Better, probably, than pushing P to K 6; as in the latter case 
Black could have played P to K Kt 3, and obtained the better 
game.—(c) A fatal oversight, evidently the result of haste; White 
might have played K to K 3 and come off with a perfectly equal 
game, as we question whether Black could then have taken the P 
with R, on aceount of White’s moves of Kt to Q 4, and R to Q B, 
threatening to win the B. 





Vast Rerorms rx Ressta.—A letter received in Paris from 
St. Petersburg, dated the 13th ult., gives some details respect- 
ing, the reforms introduced by the Czar into the administration 
of justice. The trial = jury is to be established such as it 
exists in France. The administration of justice is to be com- 

letely independent of the Government. tes have 
Soon Fo pees + for the examination of criminal matters. All 
jud mee» are to be public. The judges hold their 
appointments for life, and they cannot be removed from one 
bench to another without their own consent. The Senate is 
authorized to form itself into a Court of Cassation, and it is to 
be divided into several sections, of which each is to have its 
particular attributes. 





ee ++ Frenxca ComMPEensaTion.—M. Proudhon, 
the well-known , has published another pamphlet protest- 
—_ the unity of Italy. That event once accomplished 
w , he immeasurably w: introduce a 
new and hostile power into the “ Amphictyonic Council” of 
Europe, and deprive France of the influence she possesses as 
rotector ot the Catholic faith. Religion is one of the State 
rees, which it would be treason tor the chief of the State to 
abandon before he has provided a substitute, and the temporal 
power must, therefore, be maintained. Lastly, if France has 
performed a service, and is still to mount guard, France ought 
to receive payment, and the compensation must be the frontier 
he - Rhine. M. ——— = patent ae —e en- 
ly consistent. property is, as he affirms, plunder, wh 
should Italy have her = ay) France not om the Rhine? 
Without property there is no theft, and Rome and M. Proud- 
_— purse are equally at the mercy of those who can take 
em. 
A Fortunate Accrpent.—On the 19th, as the fast train on 
the North Kent line was nearing Erith station, the engine- 
driver saw a boy, of about twelve or thirteen years 
being pursued by a bull from the adjoining marshes. 





boy got on the line, calculating that the animal would not 
De-! venture on the metals, He judged wrongly, however, for the 








g 
r 
fe 
s 


wards the engine, and, at the 
instant, it was struck on the right shoulder by the near buffer, 
and the guard-iron in front having entered body, tore it 
4 in a manner that death must have been instantaneous. 

e engine passed on uninjured, and the boy had been fortu- 
nately delivered from his danger.—London paper. 


A Srarkine Smaitrupe.—“ Life bears us on like the stream 
of a mighty river. Our boat at first goes down the vast chan- 
nel, through the playful murmuring of the little brook and the 
willows on its borders. The trees shed their blossoms 
over our young heads; the flowers on the brink seem to offer 
themselves to our young hands. We are happy in hope, and 
ereep eagerly at the beauties around us; but still the stream 

urries on, and still our hands are empty. Our course, in 

outh and manhood, is along a wider, deeper flood, amid ob- 
ects more striking and magnificent. We are animated by 
the moving picture of enjoyments. The stream bears us on, 
and joys and griefs are left behind us. We may be ship- 
wrecked, but we cannot be delayed: or rough or smooth, the 
river hastens towards its home, till the roar of the ocean is in 
our ears, and the waves beneath our feet, and the floods are 
lifted up around us, and we take our leave of earth and its 
inhabitants—till of our future voyage there is no witness save 
the Infinite and Eternal !’— Heber. 








Loros BrovenamM AND CAMPBELL.—You read in the pa- 
about Louis Philippe giving Brougham a piece of Gobe- 
fins Tw , but they did not mention the subject. It is a 
very fine pictwre indeed—of a worrying match between two 
dogs !—Now, I went a few nights ago to a large dinner at 
Brougham’s house, and on entering the inner room, there was 
he with a cane, holding aside the curtains, and explaining the 
beauties of this masterpiece to—Plain John ! ! 
Literal truth ; but absurder than any fiction. The company 
seemed in agonies of diversion at the unconsciousness of the 


pair of barons. That week both H. B. and Punch had been ca- 
ricaturing them as the Terriers of the Times di ing a draw- 
ing-room !—All true, as I shall answer, &c.—. quoted in 


lemoirs of Professor Wilson. 


(Communicated. } ‘ 
SAINT ANDREW’S SOCIETY. 

At a preparatory meeting of the Saint Andrew’s Society of the 
State of New York, held at the St. Nicholas Hotel, on Thursday 
evening, the 13th of November, the following were elected officers 
for the ensuing year :— 

Ricwarp Lavin, President. 

Joun T. Jounston, Ist Vice-President. 

Rosert Gorpon, 2nd Vice-President. 

ALEXANDER McKENZIE, } 

WILtiaM Parton, 

Auuan Hay, 

Rosert B. Campser., [{ 

James FRASER, 

WiLiiaM Branp, 

Rosert Hysnor, Treasurer. 

Rosert Dinwippir, Secretary. 

© Assistant Secretary. 

og as panel Physician. 
Rey. Dr. Joun N. Mc ‘ P 
Rev. Jas. K. CaMPsBey, t Chaplains. 


Managers. 





ACADEMY OF muSIC. 
J. GRAU. 


bs 6 dic b Wh plhiisin de ch oWehtowh.d on 
(SATURDAY,) NOV. 15, at 1 o’cLock 
GRAND GALA MATINEE. 

a Trovatore. ” 
oper ye Signora GUERRABELLA. 
donee ee eer rs - dicay Mile. MORENSI. 

BRIGNOLI, AMODIO, BARILL 
PRICE OF ADMISSION TO THE MATINEE, ONE DOLLAR 
TO ALL PARTS. 


No Extra for 

which can be secured at the usual ticket offices. 
MEYERBEER'S latest and most celebrated ra of 

“ DINORAH,” (Le Pardon de Ploermel, 
for which the most extensive preparations are being made, will be 
produced for the first time in New York, 

On Wednesday Next, Nov. 19, 

ini Which Mile. ANGIOLINA CORDIER will make her début. 


IRVING HALL. 
Irish Orator and Lecturer, 
MR. MASON JONES, 
will deliver his 
FIRST LECTURE IN AMERICA, 
On Mcnday Evening, November 17th, 
his theme being 
GABIS ALD 


an 
The Italian uestion. 

Tickets of Admissica, 50 cents, can be obtained at the Hall; at 
Beer & Schirmer’s, No. 701 Broadway; Hall & Sons, No. 543 
Broadway ; Appleton’s Bookstore, No. Broadway, and at Sibel 
& Salisbury’s, No. 7 Nassau St. 


PROFESSOR JNO. W. S. HOWS 

Respectfully his ; 

Annual Course of Public 
At DODWORTH’S HALL, Broadway, on the Evening of Fripar, 
Nov. 14, and the two following Fridays. To commence at a quar- 
ter before 8 o’clock precisely. 

Tickets 50 cents. 

Course Tickets, one dollar each. Admitting a Lady and Gentle- 
man, one dollar and half. May be obtained, with me of 
course, at D. Appleton & Co., Rushton's, 10 Astor House; Mr. 
Hows, 5 Cottage Place, and at the Door on the night of the First 
Reading. 


CLUB RATES. ‘a 
We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are d eno’ to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has t us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
bs. 

net —— of our country subscribers E> but try to —~ = = 

urhood, an: em say as much for the 

y way ae nin tte merits entitle it to, he would have no 

difficulty in three or four of them to join him in a Club, 

and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 

will be supplied on the following terms : 

Thfee. Copies, one ear, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, OR 
one of ‘tion Engrav of which a List is published 
on our first page, to po os of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an Copy of the paper AND 
one Engraving ; or TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, to 





The 














the getter-up. 








